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AS EVERYBODY knows, the na- 
tional defense program has not accom- 
plished as much as it should have 
within the last three months. The pri- 
mary reason is that many important 
industrialists agree patriotism is a fine 
thing, but they are sure it should not 
take precedence over profits. Their 
motto is ‘cash comes first.” And they 
hold as fast to that credo in these days 
of national emergency as in normal 
times. They have made it plain that 
they must be allowed to make all the 
money they think is coming to them 
or they just won’t cooperate. So next 
month your magazine plans to take 
apart these dough-on-the-barrelhead 
patriots in an article which tentatively 
is labeled “Dollars vs. Defense.” 


IDENTICAL invitations were given 
to both the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican candidates for President to place 
their views on labor before the country 
through the pages of The AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. The invitations were 


promptly accepted. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
contribution starts on Page 6, Mr. 
Willkie’s on Page 7. And mighty in- 
teresting reading the two pieces are. 


THE DEFENSE program must be 
carefully guided, says the most recent 
American Federation of Labor monthly 
survey of business. We can handle 
$5,000,000,000 of defense production 
yearly without destroying our hard- 
won labor gains or reducing the na- 
tional standard of living. Indeed, we 
can even improve greatly our present 
national welfare by giving jobs to the 
unemployed. Whether defense vital- 
izes or saps our national energy, says 
the survey, depends entirely on how 
well we keep balance between defense 
production and the other ninety-three 
per cent of our activity. 


THE POWER to dissolve the labor 
unions of unhappy France is given to 
the government of Marshal Petain 
under a new law just approved at 
Vichy, according to the Associated 
Press. Defeated France is, of course, 
in a tragic plight. When Der Fuehrer 
indicates he wants Vichy to do some- 
thing or other, Vichy swiftly obeys. 
And Nazi No. 1 hates free trade unions 
because they stand for democracy. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL Associa- 
tion of Machinists announces a cam- 
paign to broaden its organization of 
the aircraft industry. Says President 
Harvey W. Brown: “To keep pace 
with the tremendous stimulus which 
the aircraft industry has been given 
by foreign orders and our national 
defense program, we are extending 
and intensifying our organizing work 
in that field.” The union already has 
some of the nation’s biggest airplane 
manufacturers under contract. 


IF YOU were a manufacturer, you 
could bid for and receive government 
contracts even though you were a 
steady violator of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Nor could you be re- 
quired to agree to observe the Wage 
and Hour Law as a condition for re- 
ceiving government business. This 
doesn’t seem to make much sense, but 
there’s the situation as it stands today. 


THE KOHLER strike continues. It 
has just started on its seventh year. 
In the Summer of 1934 two workers, 
Lee Wakefield and Henry Engelmann, 
lost their lives in a company-provoked 
riot. Federal Labor Union 18545, 
through its president, voices its thanks 
for the moral and financial support it 
has received from labor throughout 
the nation for the last six years. 


DAVID DUBINSKY, president of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, hails the growing 
movement to make the United States 
the fashion center of the world. His 
organization is ready to give whole- 
hearted support to studios started to 
experiment with the creation of orig- 
inal American models. But he lays 
down one proviso—none of the ate- 
liers established should be used for 
chiseling on labor. 


FROM MOSCOW the United Press 
reports a series of new decrees “in 
connection with an intensive national 
campaign to better labor discipline.” 
According to the dispatch, cases of 
idling and unauthorized quitting of 
jobs, hitherto subject to trial by a judge 
and two jurors, will be subject to trial 
by a judge alone henceforth. 
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Coopera tion 


Industry, like government, can only 
exist by the cooperation of all. Like 
government, industry must guarantee 
equal opportunities, equal protection 
and equal rights and benefits to all. 
Every edifice, every product of human 
toil is the creation of cooperation of 
all the people. In this cooperation it 
is the right of all to have a voice and 
to share in an equitable proportion of 
the fruits of these collective enterprises. 
Wherever men co-exist in industry not 
less surely than in politics, the prin- 
ciples of freedom, justice and democ- 
racy must and will prevail. 

Wherever the wage-earners are not 
permitted to organize, these rights of 
free men are denied and those who en- 
force this denial do violence to the most 
sacred principles of American society. 
This is government without consent of 
the governed and those who believe 
such an arbitrary and autocratic rela- 
tion in industry can continue are the 
idlest of dreamers. Those who persist 
in such practices are our nation’s most 
dangerous enemies. It is they who plant 
the seed of anarchy and Bolshevism. 

Democracy must be progressive or 
die. The old political democracy is the 
father of this new industrial democ- 
racy. The trade union movement is the 
potential new industrial democracy. 
Trade unions should be encouraged be- 
cause they appeal to reason and not to 
the destructive passions of man. 

By combining into trade unions, in 
acting collectively, deciding questions 
by debate and majority vote, making 
sacrifices of opinion and individual 
superiority for the common good of all, 
the workers receive an education and 
training which eminently fit them to 
take their rightful place in industry 
and in organized society. Indeed, it is 


only by this education and training 
that democracies can live and grow and 
develop. 


Samuel Gompers, May, 1919. 
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LABOK Weighs CONSCRIPTION 


HEN THE mailed fist of any 

enemy of the American people is 

thrust across the water to strike 
at the heart of world democracy, it will 
be crushed by the solid armor of im- 
pregnable military defenses backed by 
the united national will, the technical 
genius and the rich resources of the 
people of the United States. 

In modern warfare effective national 
defense rests upon three requirements 
essential to victory—determination, or- 
ganization and mechanization. 

Determination, born of national unity 
and reinforced by the singleness of pur- 
pose and conviction that freedom shall 
not be destroyed, is the most powerful 
of our weapons. 

The defense of the American soil 
means more than the defense of home 
and hearth. It is more than a defense 
of a way of life. It is the defense of 
basic human rights and of institutions 
which give meaning to these rights. It 
is the defense of that democracy which 
has given to every citizen in our com- 
munity new stature, dignity and scope 
for achievement, long sought by man 
but heretofore denied him. 


Key to Modern Military Strength 


Organization is the key to military 
strength in modern warfare. Not only 
organization and coordination of mili- 
tary forces but organization of all re- 
sources is also of crucial importance to 
our defense. In taking stock of our 
strength we can count our ability to 
organize to be superior to that of other 
peoples, and with reason. 

Over a brief span of 150 years, be- 
ginning with a meager seacoast colony, 
we have turned a continent untouched 
by civilization into a nation whose in- 
dustrial supremacy and standard of liv- 
ing stand unchallenged today. 

Our gigantic enterprises and great 
institutions bear convincing witness to 
our ability to organize, to undertake a 
big job and do it quickly, efficiently and 
thoroughly. 

Mechanization is indispensable to 
modern defense. A technological revo- 
lution has swept the armies of the world 
and has made hopelessly obsolete the 
basic military strategy and technique of 
yesterday. In this, too, we shall be 
Strong. 

As a people we are mechanically 
minded. We have led the world in 
technological progress and mechanical 
advancement for the past hundred 
years. Our scientists have pioneered in 
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PHOJOS BY ACME AND WIDE WORLD 
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technical discovery which our engineers 
have translated into miracles of steel, 
power, productivity and made them 
part of everyday life. 

In surveying our problem of defense 
we face the crucial fact that modern 
war is primarily a war of machines and 
no longer predominantly a war of men. 
The character of armies has always 
been determined by the weapons used. 
The gasoline engine has completely 
changed the scope and character of 
warfare and equipped us with new 
weapons. 

It has made the airplane the foremost 
instrument of combat; it has given 
tanks, tractors, armored trucks and 
other mobile equipment supreme impor- 
tance on land ; it has given armies speed 
and mobility they have not known 
before. 

To man these weapons, to put this 
equipment to most effective use, we 
need a personnel in our armed forces 
of a type and character wholly different 
from those relied upon in the past. 

We need skills more than we need 
numbers. Continued reliance on sheer 
numeric manpower can only lead to 
needless loss of human life and weaken 
rather than strengthen our entire de- 
fense. 


The Ingredients of Victory 


The current war in Europe has dem- 
onstrated that quick, well-coordinated 
action, made possible by topnotch or- 
ganization and maximum efficiency, 
plus mechanical superiority, are the 
qualities of victory. These have been 
the crucial secrets of success of Nazi 
invaders. We cannot hope to achieve 
these qualities within one year of 
compulsory training of 2,000,000 con- 
scripts. 

Throughout the battle of Flanders 
and the battle of France, the invading 
German force was able to overwhelm 
armies possibly several times its size. 
Not all of this can be charged to treason 
and fifth-column activity. 

Relatively small contingents of Nazi 
troops were able to surround and down 
the great Allied force because of their 
superior skill in mechanized warfare, 
better coordination and greater mo- 
bility. 

We cannot afford to ignore this fresh 
and bloody lesson of the European war. 
We must put quality before quantity in 
shaping our own defenses. 

It would be different if both could be 
achieved in a short space of time. We 
know this cannot be done. What our 
new recruits need, above all, is train- 
ing. We have sufficient training per- 
sonnel to handle some 300,000 men in 
one year—to give them thorough train- 
ing and military discipline, develop 
their skills and make them into first- 
class fighters. 
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HUGH S. JOHNSON 
Draft plan originator in 1917 


But if we bring under the colors five 
or six times that number of recruits, 
we would be forced to leave them for 
a long time not only without training 
but even without adequate supervision. 

But the newly recruited army per- 
sonnel calls for more than training. 
The recruits need uniforms and shoes; 
they need housing and camp equipment ; 
and above all they need rifles, guns, 
armored cars and vast quantities of 
mechanical equipment so that they could 
be trained to handle this equipment, to 
service it and to fight with it. 

This problem must be approached 
realistically. We know now that in the 
space of a few months we cannot hope 
to provide even 1,000,000 new recruits 
with supplies, ammunition and mechan- 
ical equipment to justify their conscrip- 
tion into the active ranks. 

Our present strength of the Regular 
Army is 283,000, with the authorized 
strength of the National Guard at about 
235,000. The immediate defense need 
can best be met by doubling our present 
Regular Army strength in the next 
year. 

It would be sheer folly to denude in- 
dustry of workers essential to produc- 
tion of defense equipment and bring 
them into the army ranks before we 
are ready to provide them with the 
necessary training and equipment. 
Every practical consideration dictates 
this realistic moderate increase in our 
defense force. 

The analysis of every industrial, eco- 
nomic and military phase of our de- 
fense problem indicates that the imme- 
diate quota for recruitment can and 
should be filled by voluntary enlistment. 

Yet it has been proposed to raise by 
conscription, in a short space of months, 


a huge army of much the same type as 
the one with which we fought in the 
last World War. Peacetime conscrip- 
tion is the order of the day. Compul- 
sory military training in peacetime for 
great numbers of our citizens is urged 
as essential to defense. With reckless 
haste and with a minimum of opportu- 
nity for calm discussion and competent 
criticism, a bill designed to raise 
through conscription a peacetime army 
of 2,000,000 men was being rushed 
through Congress as this issue went to 
press. 

How did compulsory conscription 
originate? What has it meant in terms 
of offensive and defensive warfare? 
How would it affect our peacetime way 
of life? Let us first turn back a few 
pages of history. 

Wartime conscription is not undem- 
ocratic, as has been claimed by some. 
Arguments that conscription is a totali- 
tarian product are vicious attempts to 
confuse the real issues by historical 
falsehoods. 

As the term is used today, conscrip- 
tion is a relatively recent development, 
dating from the French Revolution. In 
fact, it expressed the basic ideas of the 
French Revolution by requiring equal- 
ity of service and giving substance to 
the fraternity of all classes of society in 
their responsibility for military service. 

The Revolution of 1789 brought to 
an end the old royal army of France 
and made it necessary to raise a new 
army on a new basis. It was inevitable 
that the French Republic should adopt 
the principle of universal service. 


Early French Draft Resisted 


In 1793 the first attempt to make the 
service truly universal by resorting to 
compulsory conscription proved ex- 
tremely unpopular. Thousands of men 
liable to draft deserted their homes and 
uprisings took place. 

After the initial successes of Napo- 
leon in Italy, the renewal of the war 
with Austria appeared inevitable by 
1798. In the latter part of that year 
the law embodying General Jourdan’s 
system of conscription was incorporated 
in the French constitution. 

This law, which furnished Napoleon 
with his armies of conquest, provided 
for five classes of conscripts in age 
groups between twenty and twenty-five, 
each class being called out on an ascend- 
ing scale to meet the necessity of Napo- 
leon’s “absolute warfare.” 

Napoleon’s successes firmly estab- 
lished the principle of conscription in 
other European nations. Thus by 1808 
Prussia accepted in full the principle of 
universal service without distinction of 
class or right of exemption by purchase. 
In fact, the application of compulsory 
conscription in Prussia, bringing all 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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{ Federation of Labor Meets 
it Annual Convention 
or the 77th Time 


LMOST two decades before the 

birth of the American Federation 
of Labor, representatives of labor met 
in several of the cities of New York 
State and established the New York 
State Trades Assembly. The year was 
1864; in Washington, at the White 
House, the tenant was Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

The meetings out of which the New 
York State Trades Assembly grew 
were called because of a bill that had 
been dropped in the legislative hopper 
by a senator who felt that it was a 
high crime for groups of employes to 
unite and strike against their employ- 
ers and that drastic punishments should 
be provided for such dastardly workers. 

What in 1864 was the New York 
State Trades Assembly is today the 
New York State Federation of Labor. 
Samuel Gompers was its president at 
one time and George Meany, now 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor, is also a former 
New York State Federation of Labor 
president. 

A few days ago organized labor of 
New York State met in annual con- 
vention for the seventy-seventh time. 
The convention was held at Niagara 
Falls and was addressed by William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., and 
many other outstanding figures, not- 
ably Mr. Meany and New York’s 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman. 

The most important subject before 
the delegates was conscription. Mr. 
Green in his address dwelt upon this 
topic at considerable length and the 
convention subsequently went on rec- 
ord approving the position of the 
American Federation of Labor, as de- 
fined by its president. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will give support to compulsory mili- 
tary service legislation when such ac- 
tion becomes necessary in order to 
defend, protect and preserve America, 
Mr. Green told the delegates. 

“However, in providing an adequate 
army for defensive purposes, the 
American way, we believe, should be 
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followed first,” he declared. “A volun- 
tary enlistment program should be 
launched by the government designed 
to create an army of 1,500,000 men. 
This would be putting voluntary action 
before compulsion. American labor 
would respond to such a program 
wholeheartedly and enthusiastically.” 

Mr. Green emphasized that organized 
labor does not regard the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill as a well-planned meas- 
ure and he insisted that, if it becomes 
apparent that legislation for compul- 
sory military service is necessary, “such 
legislation should embody provisions 
which would adequately protect the 
economic and industrial status of work- 
ing men and women.” 

Thomas J. Lyons, president of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
also spoke on defense and conscription. 

“Labor has always been willing to 
make sacrifices in the national inter- 
est,” he said. “But if labor is to make 
sacrifices so must every other element 
of our population. 

“No law should be placed on the 
statute books of our country or state 
which grows out of mass hysteria arti- 
ficially or otherwise created and with- 


AT 77TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION 
In the usual order: State Federation President Thomas J. Lyons, 
A. F. of L. President Green, Lieutenant Governor Charles Poletti 
of New York and A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer Meany 


out our representatives having full op- 
portunity to be heard on the merit of 
the proposals. 

“When it is established on the facts 
that conscription is required, it should 
be limited to the calling of only those 
needed for military service, and the law 
should also provide that the men so 
called upon for sacrifice shall, upon 
their discharge from service, be re- 
turned to their jobs. 

“No conscription bill should open a 
door for regimentation of our people or 
their militarization.” 

Mr. Meany predicted an early res- 
toration of peace in labor’s ranks. 

“The record conclusively shows,” he 
said, “that one man has in the past 
blocked all efforts for a peaceful solu- 
tion of our differences. May I say to 
you that this one man still adamantly 
bars the way to peace in labor? May 
I, however, say to you that I am con- 
vinced that the general membership of 
the C. I. O., as well as the general 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is in favor of an adjust- 
ment of the differences which exist; 
that the people of our nation as a whole 
desire, in the interest of national unity, 
that labor compose its differences ; and 
that I am further convinced that the 
day is not far distant when labor peace 
will be achieved despite the obstruction- 
ist tactics of the political adventurer 
who is, by title at least, the head of the 
dual movement ?” 

The convention endorsed President 
Roosevelt for re-election on his record, 
but Mr. Lyons issued a statement in 
which he made it clear that the State 
Federation was not giving a “blanket 
endorsement” to the administration. 

He said there were matters on which 
labor and Mr. Roosevelt differ, adding 
that on those matters “we hope to 
achieve a better understanding.” 














THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


My dear Mr. Green: 


Great movements oftentimes have 
had their inception in small and incon- 
spicuous ways. This thought came 
te me when I was reminded the other 
day of a little known meeting held in 
Terre Haute in August of 1881, which 
was preliminary to the convention held 
the following November at which the 
American Federation of Labor was 
born. 


The call for the November meeting 
emphasized the need of action to “ele- 
vate trade unionism and obtain for the 
working classes the respect for their 
rights and that reward for their serv- 
ices to which they are justly entitled.” 


It seems to me that the anniversary 
of that faraway August meeting in 
Terre Haute ought forever to be me- 
morable in the annals of the American 
Federation of Labor and in the long 
story of labor’s struggle for its rights. 

As we look back at those early be- 
ginnings of the American Federation 
of Labor and come through the years 
of its struggles, decade by decade, it 
might also be in order to examine some 
of the safeguards established by law 
since 1933 to protect the rights of 
American wage-earners. 


I think that such an examination will 
reveal that this administration has been 
unremitting in its efforts to foster, pro- 
mote and develop the interests of labor, 
to improve working conditions and to 
advance opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment. 


If anyone asks the question as to the 
future policy of the administration to- 
ward labor, the answer is that we shall 
hold steadfastly to every advance 
gained and not permit present safe- 
guards to be whittled away by yielding 
to the specious arguments of those 
whose lip service to labor is loud and 
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loud and eloquent before election’ 


ROOSEI BIL fpecabr 


The President, in a letter to William Green, 
blasts ‘those whose lip service to labor is 


eloquent before election, but whose ears 
are deaf to all appeals to justice the 
rest of the time. 

This administration is willing to be 
judged—as to future policy—by past 
performance. The achievements of the 
administration since 1933 shall be the 
witness to its good faith in the future. 

An examination of the record shows 
that, under the administration’s social 
security program, $3,000,000,000 has 
been distributed to the nation’s unem- 
ployed workers, to old people, to or- 
phans, widows and to the blind. More 
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CANDIDATE ROOSEVELT 
‘Judge us by performance’ 


an 


than 28,000,000 workers are insured 
against loss of employment through 
the operation of this program and 
$1,000,000,000 has already been paid 
out to them in benefits. Furthermore, 
some 50,000,000 Americans are today 
covered by old age insurance benefits. 

The establishment of the administra- 
tion’s free public employment service 
has brought about more than 29,000,000 
placements for unemployed workers. 
It has records of workers, their loca- 
tion and their skills which will be of un- 
told value in marshaling the nation’s 
productive manpower in the defense 
program. The service has specialized 
successfully in the placing in jobs of 
war veterans, farm workers, Negro 
workers, the handicapped and young 
people. 

The administration’s wage and hour 
program has brought increased earn- 
ings and shorter hours to thousands of 
workers. Under provisions of the law 
at present a minimum wage of thirty 
cents an hour and a forty-two hour 
work week in industry, in interstate 
commerce or producing goods for inter- 
state commerce, is provided. Approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 American wage-earn- 
ers were working more than forty-two 
hours a week and 650,000 were earn- 
ing less than thirty cents an hour when 
the provisions became effective, so that 
they are already reaping direct bene- 
fits from it. The present work week 
will be further shortened to forty hours 
from October 24 next on. 

The Public Contracts Act is still 
another part of the administration’s 
program designed to benefit directly 
and indirectly thousands of workers. 
Since the act went into effect in Sep- 
tember, 1936, to the end of the 1940 
fiscal year, 24,099 contracts valued at 
$1,800,866,682 have been awarded to 
firms throughout the United States 
and its territories which have agreed 
to comply with the stipulations of the 
Law. These require the observance of 
a forty-hour week, prohibit the use of 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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WILLK WB peck 


In a special article for labor’s magazine the 
Republican candidate warns a New Deal victory 
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will lead to government control of unions 


BY WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


Our industrial society has its roots 
in the technique of mass production. 
Many ponderous volumes have been 
written about mass production, but 
the theory of it is so simple that every 
schoolboy can understand it. A group 
of men, each performing a specialized 
function, can do a job more quickly 
than one man trying to do the whole 
job by himself. And this, of course, 
results in enormous savings. 

An indispensable element of mass 
production is the machine, which is 
really an advanced tool that multiplies 
the productive power of its operator 
many thousands of times. It is by 
means of the machine that men func- 
tion together productively. Hence, our 
industrial society can never make prog- 
ress unless progress is also being made 
in the design and engineering of ma- 
chines, and unless the most modern 
machines are constantly being installed. 

The savings effected by mass pro- 
duction ought to be a blessing. But 
like the gold of Midas they have some- 
times proved to be a curse. They pro- 
vide society with one of its most per- 
sistent and most important problems. 

Obviously these savings can be 
passed along in three ways. The 
owner of the machines may take them 
all. If he does, however, he will soon 
regret it, because he will thereby ex- 
pose himself to an attack from a com- 
petitor who is willing to take less. So, 
instead, the owner may pass the sav- 
ings along to consumers, in the form 
of lower prices for the product. This 
is a good thing to do. The real in- 
come of the people (what they can 
buy with a given sum of money) is 
increased. 

Finally, the savings of mass produc- 
tion may be passed back to the work- 
ers in the form of higher wages. This, 
too, is a good thing. It gives the 
worker a bigger income, and if every 
manufacturer should do this the pur- 
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chasing power of the country would be 
increased. 

At first glance it might seem only 
fair that the workers should get all 
of the savings. But actually this would 
be a very destructive course to pursue. 
If all the savings were taken by labor, 
the manufacturer could not lower his 
price; consumption of the product 
would not, therefore, rise ; the business 
would become stagnant. If such a plan 
were attempted throughout industry, 
growth and progress would cease. 





CANDIDATE WILLKIE 
‘We must make more jobs’ 


Indeed, if our economic system is to 
flourish, the savings derived from mass 
production must be passed along im all 
three ways. It is impossible to say 
that one is more important than the 
other, because if any one of them is 
stopped something will go wrong with 
the system. The consumer must get 
his share, in the form of lower prices, 
so that the business may constantly 
grow. The man who provides the 
machines must get his share, in the 
form of profit, so that he will be con- 
stantly disposed to provide better ma- 
chines, to increase the productive 
power of the workers still further. 
And the workers themselves must get 
their share, in the form of higher wages, 
so that they can participate in the suc- 
cess of the business, raise their own 
standard of living, and build better 
lives for themselves. If our way of 
life is to succeed, every worker must 
obtain those rewards from his day’s 
work. 


Labor Organization Important 


Now some features of this system 
work automatically: that is to say, the 
owner of the machines will not take all 
of the savings because he is afraid of 
competitors; and consumers do not 
normally get all of the savings because 
the owner wants some himself. But 
the distribution of labor’s share is not 
automatic. Only the enlightened em- 
ployer realizes the benefits—to him and 
to the system as a whole—of high 
wages. I believe that employers are 
far more enlightened today than they 
ever were before. Nevertheless, it 
is not proper to leave this vital matter 
entirely to chance or arbitrary deci- 
sions. 

And it is precisely for this reason 
that the organization of labor is so im- 
portant. Every man and woman in 
America must be protected in his or 
her constitutional right of free choice 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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ARLY in May of 1882 the newly 
formed Central Labor Union of 
New York City was holding a meeting 
that would have been forgotten decades 
ago but for one piece of business trans- 
acted on that occasion. At that meeting 
Labor Day was born. 

Among those present at the meeting 
was a man in his middle thirties named 
Peter J. McGuire. A native of New 
York City, he had gone to work in a 
dry goods store while still a child. 
Later he had been apprenticed to the 
carpenter’s trade, and at the age of 
twenty he had become a union man. 

It was McGuire who sent out a call 
for a conference of representatives of 
the various scattered groups of organ- 
ized carpenters of that day. This con- 
ference, staged at Chicago, estab- 
lished the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, now 
known as one of the largest 
and strongest of American 
trade unions. McGuire had 
long thought that the 
workers of the nation 
made great contri- 
butions and that 
it was appro- 
priate that 
a day 




























should be set aside to honor “those who 
from rude nature have delved and 
carved all the comfort and grandeur we 
behold.” 


So, on the eighth of May of the year 
1882, he stood up before his fellow- 
delegates at the meeting of the Central 
Labor Union and proposed that one 
day in the year should be designated as 
a general holiday for the toiling mil- 
lions. This day, he suggested, should 
be known as Labor Day. 

And he urged that the first Monday 
in September be chosen as the date for 
the holiday, coming approximately mid- 
way between two national holidays, the 
Fourth of July and Thanksgiving. 

McGuire’s idea was at once en- 
thusiastically embraced by the other 
labor representatives present at 
the meeting. A com- 
mittee was appointed 
and soon preparations 
were ir full swing for 
the nation’s first cele- 
bration of Labor 
Day. The fifth 
of September, 








WAY 


1882, in New York City was a beauti- 
ful day. The sky was fair, the sun 
was bright but not too hot and there 
was a gentle breeze. And on that day 
labor marched, with bands and ban- 
ners, up Broadway to Union Square 
and then up Fifth Avenue to Forty- 
second Street. It was a colorful 
parade and, as the New York Herald 
observed the next morning, one of 
the most orderly ever seen. 

The parade was followed by a picnic. 
Describing this portion of the first 
Labor Day celebration, a newspaper ac- 
count said : 

“When the paraders had scattered 
through the picnic grounds, when the 
throng that had come to attend the fes- 
tival had reached them and when the 
ceremonies of the day were fairly in- 
augurated, Elm Park presented a rare 
spectacle. 


Feeling of ‘Closer Brotherhood’ 


‘‘The whole area was thickly 
crowded, there was not a bit of room 
to spare on the dancing platform and 
out of doors people sat in masses and 
stood in compact multitudes. 

“It had been arranged that each un- 
ion would have a certain portion of the 
grounds marked out for itself, and this 
facilitated a greater fraternizing than 
otherwise could have been observed. 

“‘As it was, fellow-workers and their 
families sat together, joked together 
and caroused together . . . Americans 
and English, Irish and Germans, they 
all hobnobbed and seemed on a friendly 
footing, as though the common cause 
had established a sense of closer broth- 
erhood.” 

From mid-afternoon to nightfall there 
was speechmaking. One of the best- 
received speakers, of course, was Mc- 
Guire himself. 

With evening came a still larger 
crowd, for only a fraction of the city’s 
employers had decreed a holiday, and 
the Central Labor Union had advised 
all whose employers desired them to 
work to do so. Fireworks and dancing 
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both had important parts in the after- 
dark portion of the festival. 

“On the dancing platform,” said the 
New York Herald, “the fun was fast 
and furious. It was crowded with a 
revolving, capering, merry multitude.” 

The second Labor Day was cele- 
brated in 1883. Said the New York 
World: 

“The monster demonstration and 
parade of the trades and labor organi- 
zations of yesterday was an immense 
success. The parade was participated 
in by the trades unions of this city, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City and other adja- 
cent cities.” 

Two years and one month after the 
first Labor Day parade and festival, 
the fourth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was in 
session at Schloesser’s Hall in Chicago. 

Twenty-six delegates attended that 
convention. They represented nineteen 
organizations—international unions, 
local bodies, central labor unions. The 
report of the financial officers showed a 
balance in the treasury of $188.14. 
Though few in number, the delegates 
were blessed with far-seeing vision. 


A Resolution at Chicago 


The delegate from the Chicago Trades 
and Labor Assembly, A. C. Cameron, 
proposed and the convention adopted 
the following : 

“Resolved, That the first Monday in 
September of each year be set apart 
as a laborer’s national holiday, and 
that we recommend its observance by 
all wage workers, irrespective of sex, 
calling or nationality.” 

During the next few years organized 
labor devoted its attention to securing 
state legislation making Labor Day a 
legal holiday. As early as 1887, Oregon 
enacted the first state law, but this 
measure designated the first Saturday 
in June as Labor Day. This was 
changed to the first Monday in Sep- 
tember in 1893. 

When the Labor Committee of the 
House of Representatives in May of 
1894 presented a favorable report on a 
bill making Labor Day a legal public 
holiday, the committee cited twenty- 
three states which recognized the first 
Monday in September as labor’s holi- 
day. 

By June 26 of that year Congres- 
sional action on the bill had been com- 
pleted and two days later the measure 
was signed by President Grover Cleve- 
land. The pen used by the President 
was turned over to Representative 
Amos J..Cummings of New York City, 
who sponsored the bill in the House. 
Cummings then sent the pen to Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Thus, a dozen years after McGuire 
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first advanced the idea of a special 
holiday honoring labor before the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of New York City, 
the proposal had the approval of the 
American people, expressed through 
their elected representatives at Wash- 
ington. 

President Gompers forty-two years 
ago wrote an editorial for The AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST in which he dis- 
cussed the deep significance of Labor 
Day. Though the Spanish-American 
War period is rather remote, the re- 
marks then made by Gompers on the 
subject of Labor Day have lost none 
of their point. 

“No day in the calendar is a greater 
fixture, one which is more truly re- 
garded as a real holiday, or one which 
is so surely destined to endure for all 
time, than the first Monday in Sep- 
tember of each recurring year, Labor 
Day,” he wrote. 

“Labor Day differs in every essen- 
tial from the other holidays of the year 
of any country. All other holidays 
are, in a more or less degree, connected 
with conflicts and battles, of man’s 
prowess over man, of strife and dis- 
cord for greed or power, of glories 
achieved by one nation over another. 

“Labor Day, on the other hand, 
marks a new epoch in the annals of 
human history. It is at once a mani- 
festation of reverence for the strug- 
gles of the masses against tyranny and 
injustice from time immemorial; an 
impetus to battle for the right in our 
day for the men, women and children 
of our time, and gives hope and en- 
couragement for the attainment of the 





ALL HAIL TO LABOR DAY! 


The following song for Labor Day celebra- 
tions has been written by Ben Faucett, editor 
of the Trades and Labor News of Nashville, 
Tenn. It is sung to the tune of “God Bless 
America.” 


All hail to Labor Day 
With voices true, 
Let’s revere it, endear it 
In our hearts with the work 
that we do! 
To our country, to our unions 
More devotion we now 
bring; 
On this, our Labor Day, 
Let freedom ring! 


All hail to Labor Day 
Throughout the land, 
Celebrate it, instate it 
With a loyalty all under- 
stand! 
We're happy in America 
To our freedom we still 
cling; 
God bless our Labor Day, 
All workers sing! 





PETER J. McGUIRE 
The father of Labor Day 


aspirations for the future of the human 
family. 

“Tt is devoted to no man, living or 
dead; to no sect, sex, race or nation. 
It is founded upon the highest prin- 
ciples of humanity, is as broad in its 
scope as the universe. 

“It was not given to but conquered 
by labor, and established as a holiday 
before any legislature, state or na- 
tional, enacted it into law. 

“The marching toilers in the Labor 
Day demonstrations signalize no mar- 
tial glory, brutal domination, conquests 
or warlike pomp. They are, in their 
essence, the manifestations of the grow- 
ing intelligence of the workers who 
recognize that peace is as essential to 
successful industry and real progress 
as air is to lung-breathing animals; 
that justice to the toilers has too long 
been denied; that in the midst of the 
civilization at the close of the Nine- 
teenth Century, wrongs too gross, 
widespread and well known to require 
mention here, still abound ; that if man 
is to be free in the time to come, 
eternal vigilance must be exercised, 
organization of the workers pro- 
claimed, maintained and extended; 
education of the educated as well as 
of the masses be furthered and nur- 
tured, and agitation of labor’s wrongs 
endured and rights denied undertaken, 
with all the zest and energy begotten 
by devotion to a cause which is at once 
holy, noble, pure, lofty, just, wise and 
humane.” 

As we come to Labor Day we all 
might well take time off to ponder the 
deep-down meaning of our holiday, 
which, as Gompers stated, is quite 
different from all others. 
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N THESE moving times, when that 
which gives value to our lives and 
civilization lies in the balance, the ob- 
servance of Labor Day takes on a new 
solemnity and a new obligation. Labor 
Day is in labor’s economic world what 
Independence Day is in our political 
life. Labor Day typifies the status 
which labor has secured through union 
organization. 

For the wage-earner finding the un- 
ion means finding the way to those in- 
dustrial rights which are the basis for 
justice and freedom in that important 
part of life spent in earning a livelihood. 

We know that if we exercise political 
freedom we must also have economic 
freedom. The trade union is labor’s 
economic declaration of independence. 


Assures Basic Right 


The union assures that basic right— 
representation. Through representation 
the union can present its views, influ- 
ence decisions and suggest ways and 
means for dealing with problems. The 
right to representation, whether in law 
courts, in political bodies, in special 
groups or in decisions on work terms 
and standards, is the provision essen- 
tial to individual initiative and feeling 
of justice and self-reliance. 

Representation implies rights and 
status and lays the foundations for a 
continuous program for betterment. 

Representatives must be designated 
by those represented. This alone can 
give them authority to act. 

Free trade unions and democratic 
institutions are inseparable and grow 
from the same ideals of liberty. 

Liberty cannot be given to any indi- 
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LABOR DAY 
by Wlleame Yreen 


vidual, group or nation. It must be 
achieved and maintained by those con- 
cerned. This implies responsibility and 
discipline on the part of those who are 
members and officials of free organiza- 
tions as well as those who constitute a 
democratic people. We can be sure of 
preserving our rights only as we exer- 
cise them wisely and resist encroach- 
ments on them. 

By common consent priority has now 
been granted to defense production. 
One and all agree that we can fight a 
revolution of destruction only with 
force. The keys to defense equipment 
are an adequate air force, mechanized 
troops and ships. Our problem is to 
get equipment with the speed necessi- 
tated by the imminent danger. 

Manufacturers and producers plan- 
ning to undertake production required 
for our defense program have been 
united on two demands : 

First, that their industries should be 
allowed to write off the cost of plant 
expansion for defense production 
within five years with allowances for 
depreciation and obsolescence ; and sec- 
ondly, the elimination of restrictions 
upon hours of work because of an 
alleged labor shortage. 


Protection for Workers 


In the case of munitions the govern- 
ment is planning to build the plants 
and lease them to the producing com- 
panies. 

In accord with this background of 
protection for manufacturers against 
undue costs are legal regulations to pay 
workers overtime in excess of the max- 
imum standard of forty hours pro- 
vided by the Walsh-Healey Act and 
forty-two hours in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The regulation does 
not prohibit longer hours but insures 
workers against long hours at undue 
expense to them. 

On Labor Day, 1940, we can rejoice 
in progress even during a period of 
depression and conflict. Our union 
membership is at an all-time peak. Em- 
ployed workers have made progress 
despite the depression. 

Approximately 700,000 union work- 
ers have gained the thirty-hour week 


while the average work week for all 
dropped from fifty to forty; hourly 
earnings increased twenty per cent in 
dollars and forty-five per cent in pur- 
chasing power. 

But progress for the employed is 
offset by the number unemployed who 
are denied places to earn a living in 
our business structure. When we learn 
that during these decades productivity 
has increased fifty per cent, we realize 
that upon a return to normal condi- 
tions the thirty-hour week must be es- 
tablished for all and that industries 
must be expanded to capacity to pro- 
vide work opportunities for all and the 
materials for higher standards of living 
for all. 


Purchasing Power Vital 


As labor costs per unit of output 
have decreased twenty-five per cent, 
wage increases could without difficulty 
much more nearly approximate the in- 
crease in productivity. Sustaining pur- 
chasing power in the hands of work- 
ers’ families is necessary to maintain 
production at capacity. 

And this is the basic step in solving 
unemployment which is our major and 
most imperative problem blocking the 
way to prosperity in peace and unity 
for national defense. 

Upon the organized trade union 
movement rests the responsibility for 
maintaining labor standards for the 
maintenance of progress for labor and 
prosperity for the whole nation. It is 
our duty and our mission to maintain 
standards as our economic and social 
service, and to preserve our free trade 
unions as an organization necessary to 
government and justice in industry 
and to democracy in our political gov- 
ernment. 

The labor movement in the United 
States, the oldest labor movement of 
the Western Hemisphere, has a respon- 
sibility for helping to preserve free 
unions in the New World. 

Without free unions democracy and 
liberty cannot exist. This solemn duty 
rests upon the individual members of 
all unions. 

Labor Day, 1940, should constitute a 
day of rededication and planning to 
carry out this high purpose. 
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1 MESSAGE 
From eowge Meany 


HE STRENGTH of the American 

labor movement, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, is 
greater on this Labor Day of 1940 than 
it has ever been. The actual paid mem- 
bership of our organization is today 
more than 4,300,000, as compared with 
a membership of only a few thousands 
in the year of the first Labor Day cele- 
bration, back in 1882. 

During the last year the labor move- 
ment has successfully continued to 
carry on its efforts to achieve a better 
day for the wage-earners of our great 
country. 

Despite the activities of anti-labor 
forces designed to impair the effective- 
ness of trade-union effort, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has pressed 
forward as ever, organizing, bargain- 
ing, counseling, consistently pushing 
the American standard of living higher 
and higher. 

During the year the organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor have obtained thousands of 
contracts calling for good wages and 
decent American working conditions. 


Revulsion to Dualists 


Those who sought to destroy the 
American Federation of Labor by set- 
ting up a dual organization have en- 
countered a rapidly growing revulsion 
toward their tactics on the part of all 
American workers—those still unor- 
ganized as well as those already in the 
labor movement and enjoying the mani- 
fold benefits of organization. 

Recently this mounting revulsion to 
those responsible for the continuance 
of the division in organized labor took 
concrete form in the reaffiliation of one 
of the largest international unions, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, thus bringing back into the 
American Federation of Labor a total 
of 250,000 workers. 

This action on the part of the Gar- 
ment Workers has re-awakened the 
hope that the day is not far distant 
when all labor in America will be re- 
united in a strong, vigorous movement 
under the banner of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Experience has 
taught us that unity is desirable. Pres- 
ent-day conditions throughout the 
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world indicate that unity of labor in 
America is imperative. I hope and 
trust that unity will be achieved before 
another Labor Day rolls around. 

Despite our great growth, I believe 
there can be no more appropriate mes- 
sage to the workers of the nation on 
this Labor Day of 1940 than the Labor 
Day message of the revered Samuel 
Gompers almost two decades ago. 

“Organize! Organize! Organize!” 
was the Labor Day message of the late 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1922. 


Our Task Is Only Begun 


We have come a long distance on 
the organizational read since Samuel 
Gompers voiced this exhortation, but 
I believe that our job is only begun. 
There are still millions of men and 
women workers in this land of ours 
who are toiling for pittances, under 
miserable working conditions, with no 
security and little hope. 

Trade unionism, which has brought 
good wages, short hours, vacations with 
pay, job tenure and many other benefits 
to millions, can bring these same good 
things to those other millions who are 
still being ground into the dirt. 

As I see it, it is our solemn duty to 
carry the gospel of trade unionism to 
these workers, so that they may benefit, 
so that the American labor movement 
may become an even more potent force 
than it is today and so that this nation 
may become better and greater through 
the increased well-being and prosperity 
of its people. 

On this Labor Day, as on each Labor 
Day for the last ten years, the problem 
of unemployment hangs over us like a 
shadow. This problem still calls most 
urgently for solution. 

It is clear that the way to end the 
unemployment situation would be by 
putting the unemployed back to work 
in private industry, where the workers 
now jobless may again have the oppor- 
tunity to toil and earn and become con- 
sumers of the products of industry. 

For sixty years the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has served as an in- 
strumentality through which the work- 
ers have given expression to their 





economic hopes and aspirations. Rival 
organizations came on the scene, func- 
tioned temporarily, then fell apart and 
passed away. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has endured because it has embraced a 
sound economic philosophy and_be- 
cause it is an American institution built 
upon a solid foundation of devotion 
and loyalty to our democratic form of 
government and its Constitution. 

Now our nation finds itself in a 
critical situation as a result of the 
onward march of totalitarian aggres- 
sors. The wage-earners of the land, as 
represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, are wholeheartedly in 
favor of national defense. Much is ex- 
pected of us and, as patriotic Ameri- 
cans, we shall do our part, as we have 
always done in the past. 

However, we cannot permit selfish 
interests to use the false pretext of 
labor shortages or any other equally 
specious claims to break down the 
standards which it has taken labor 
many years to build up. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will continue its efforts to promote 
human betterment by following a 
course in harmony with the best tradi- 
tions of our American life, and I am 
confident that when Labor Day rolls 
around again in 1941 we shall once 
more be able to point to the substan- 
tial results which come from carrying 
on such efforts. 

In conclusion, I would again stress 
the vital importance of taking to heart 
and acting upon the advice of Samuel 
Gompers : 

“Organize! Organize! Organize!” 
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LABOR PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 
Daniel J. 


HE SUBJECT of this month’s bi- 

ography is Daniel J. Tobin, for 
more than thirty years one of the 
strongest and most highly regarded 
personalities in the American labor 
movement. This month he will be pre- 
siding over the fourteenth convention 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America. 

Dan Tobin is smart, vigorous, 
straight-from-the-shoulder. He is a 
fighter who minces no words, pulls no 
punches. He has lots of that uncommon 
commodity called common sense. And 
he is one-of the ablest men ever to 
occupy himself with the fundamental 
task of trade unionism—organizing. 

Dan Tobin started out many long 
years ago as a team driver in Boston. 
On wages of nine or ten dollars a week 
he had to feed, clothe and shelter a 
wife and five children. If the pay was 
bad, the conditions of work were worse. 
It was nothing the least bit out of the 
ordinary for a teamster in those days 
to be out at five o’clock in the morning 
and put in fourteen hours of the tough- 
est work. This was the routine, in the 
numbing cold of Winter and the siz- 
zling heat of Summer, six days per 
week. 


Unpaid Toil on Sunday 


Then when Sunday rolled around at 
last the driver had to go down to the 
stable and spend two or three hours, 
without pay, taking care of the har- 
ness, greasing the wagon and making 
ready generally for the week’s work 
that would begin in the small hours of 
Monday morning. 

“So thoroughly discouraged was the 
average driver on a Saturday night,” 
Dan Tobin relates, ‘‘that there was no 
condition of employment in our coun- 
try that could be compared with the 
intolerable conditions under which the 
driver worked. He was broken in spirit, 
often cold, wet and hungry.” 

The hardships of the teamsters surely 
equaled and probably surpassed those 
of the horses. Frequently the driver, 
completely exhausted, flopped down in 
the stable beside the animals to seek a 
few hours’ rest after the grueling grind. 

Most employers were much more 
concerned about their horses than about 


their drivers, for the animals cost real 
money while, if a man cracked, it was 
a very simple matter to sack him and 
put another poor devil to work. 

And when a driver went home at 
night to his family, he found little to 
cheer him, much to discourage him. 
Poverty, sickness and illiteracy pre- 
vailed. With many mouths to feed and 
hardly any cash in hand, heartsick 
wives nagged and weary, miserable 
husbands took to drink. 

Is it any wonder that men thus over- 
worked and underpaid and generally 
demoralized should rally to the union 
banner? 

It was in 1899 that the Team Drivers 
Union, chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, came into existence. 

The setup, by modern standards, was 
somewhat odd, for team owners were 
not excluded from membership. In fact, 
the first president of the new union was 
an owner. 

Then in 1902 it was decided in con- 
vention that the journeymen were not 
receiving proper recognition because 
their employers controlled the policies 
of the organization. So it was decreed 
that in the future the man who worked 
for a day’s wages would be given 
greater recognition. 

In 1903 convention action changed 
the name of the union to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
subsequently, with the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
charter was amended to make the or- 
ganization’s appellation what it is today. 

At this period Dan Tobin was begin- 
ning to come along as a trade unionist 
to whom his fellows listened attentively 
because he always knew what he was 








talking about and because he had the 
ability to put his ideas over to the next 
man quickly in plain, direct English. 

Well, in the year 1905, in Chicago, 
the teamsters ordered a stoppage. This 
was done out of a desire to help a 
sister organization. But the stoppage, 
unfortunately, was in violation of many 
signed agreements. The employers de- 
cided the time was ripe for a show- 
down fight and soon the teamsters were 
engaged in a general strike. 


The battle raged for months and 
when peace was restored it was found 
that the union had suffered a terrible 
shellacking. 


Came the year 1907 and Dan Tobin, 
then business agent for Truck Drivers 
Local 25 of Boston, was placed in nom- 
ination for the presidency of the inter- 
national union. He was elected. 

When he took office he found that 
the organization had a membership of 
28,000 throughout the United States 
and Canada. The treasury was empty. 
Secession was rampant, a group calling 
itself the United Teamsters of America, 
with adherents in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis and other cities, having come 
upon the scene. 

The emergence of this rival organ- 
ization was attributed to the disastrous 
Chicago episode of 1905. 

Upon assuming office the new presi- 
dent laid down a policy that has been 
followed faithfully ever since. He an- 
nounced that no local union could re- 
main in affiliation unless it scrupulously 
observed its contracts. On the other 
hand, he said, any employer who tried 
to wriggle out of an agreement would 
find the Brotherhood of Teamsters 
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The man from Boston who made the Teamsters Union great 


using every power at its disposal to 
compel him to live up to the terms of 
the document. 

“Whatever success this international 
union has had can be mainly attributed 
to this policy,”’ Dan Tobin asserted only 
a few days ago. 

Ever since 1907 he has remained the 
president of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. In fact, no one has ever been a 
candidate against him. Yet—though 
persons both inside and outside his or- 
ganization sharply disagree with him 
on this point—he is firmly of the opin- 
ion that the union’s eminence could 


have been attained without his services. 
This refusai to get all puffed up with 
self-importance is by no means his least 
likable characteristic. 

In the thirty-three years since Dan 
Tobin took the helm of the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, the lot of the union truck 
driver and of his family has improved 
enormously. 

Instead of the starvation wages of 
yore, truck drivers with union cards 
today receive higher compensation than 
many professional men. Instead of be- 
ing crushed, truck drivers hold their 
heads high. They are citizens of whom 


the nation is proud. Their children are 
educated—and, so far as that goes, so 
are many of the men themselves. To- 
day many a young chap with a univer- 
sity diploma belongs to the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, having discovered that 
he can earn more behind the wheel of 
a big truck than in a white-collar job. 

Now what are some of Dan Tobin’s 

ideas? He has plenty to say on any 
topic that concerns organized labor. 
_ In the first place, he feels that “our 
job is to fill the spot in life in which 
we are placed.” The leader of labor 
has a big task, he holds, and should 
concentrate on it. And it is a very bad 
thing, he recently set forth in the un- 
ion’s monthly magazine (for which he 
writes some of the best editorials 
printed in any labor periodical), for 
any union officer to consider himself in- 
dispensable. 

“The longer I have lived, and as I 
grow more experienced in the service, 
the less valuation I place on my impor- 
tance,” he declared. 

On the subject of the war he has 
some pronounced views. He thinks or- 
ganized labor is on the verge of “per- 
haps the greatest danger with which it 
has been faced in all its existence.” 

“We may not get into this war,” he 
says. “No one can tell. Nothing is im- 
possible in world affairs at this time. 
We can only hope and trust that we 
have begun to prepare our country in 
time.” 

Dan Tobin feels that strikes are in- 
advisable during the present emer- 
gency, but he is satisfied that the “gov- 
ernmental authorities” are not disposed 
to permit anti-labor employers to take 
advantage of wage-earners, emergency 
or no emergency. 

Concerns that refuse to deal with 
labor, that force stoppages by arbitrary 
actions or that deprive workers of their 
rights in any way, he believes, “will 
undoubtedly be taken in charge” by 
these authorities. 

In addition to his astute leadership 
of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, Dan 
Tobin has been an important member 
of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, has been 
abroad several times on labor missions 
and has recently been named an admin- 
istrative assistant to President Roose- 
velt. 

He is an aggressive, busy man, an 
exceedingly able one and unquestion- 
ably one of the top-flight labor leaders 
of our times. 
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THE OTHER FELLOWS JOB 


The Bricklayer 


By HARRY C. BATES 


President, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union 


F ALL THE materials in use in 

the construction industry, the 
most remarkable one is brick. It is re- 
markable, first of all, from the historical 
viewpoint. 


The history of brick goes 
back to the earliest 
times. At Ur of the 
Chaldees, the city of 
Abraham, excava- 
tions have turned up 
brick tablets bearing 
inscriptions which 
supply us with in- 
formation about the 
life of a people who 
lived six centuries 
ago. Another exam- 
ple of the ancient use of brick is the 
Sumerian palace at Kish, in Mesopo- 
tamia, which was built 3,500 years ago. 

Statements have even been made to 
the effect that brick was manufactured 
12,000 years ago. Anyway, we know 
that the walls of Babylon were built of 
brick and that ancient Egypt has yielded 
numerous examples of brick. 

Let us pause for a moment to con- 
sider just what a brick is. A brick is a 
rectangular block of baked clay, strong, 
fire-resistive and weather-resistive, 
which is used in the construction of 
walls, piers, buttresses and arches. 

By the massing of bricks in quantity 
with mortar joints of lime or cement, 
greatly varied forms of construction are 
erected, having massive or delicate pro- 
portions, but always capable of taking 
their place as the supporting frame- 
work, 

One could easily fill a sizable book 
telling all there is to recite about the 
nature of bricks and their manufacture, 
but since the purpose of this article is 
simply to give to trade unionists en- 
gaged in other fields a few of the high- 
lights about the bricklayer’s trade and 
since, in addition, the space available is 
limited, it behooves the present writer 
to spurn the temptation to write at 
great length about what bricks are and 
how they are made. 

Suffice it to say, then, that bricks are 
made of clay and by a burning process 
in which kilns of various types are used. 
And, it may as well be added at this 
point, a brick in American practice has 
standard dimensions of two and a quar- 
ter inches by three and three-quarter 
inches by eight inches. 
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mote from that of the bricklayer looks 
upon bricklaying as a trade and a trade 
only. There is no desire on the part of 
the present writer to dispute this no- 
tion for bricklaying is unquestionably a 
trade, and an ancient and honorable one 
at that. But bricklaying is also an art 





William Moore, a union bricklayer for more than 50 years 


Of course, there are bricks of other 
sizes and there are also bricks made of 
other than burned clayey material. But 
the brick commonly used is a burned 
clay product having the dimensions just 
given and weighing approximately four 
pounds. 

Now let us proceed to the actual work 
of the bricklayer. The average man or 
woman engaged in an occupation re- 


—one of the few arts which is still 
practiced today just about as it has 
been done for centuries. 

From time to time attempts have 
been made to introduce mechanical 
methods of laying brick, but without 
success. 

The laying of brick must be done by 
hand and it must be done by workers 
possessing a vast degree of skill which 
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it takes a good many years to develop. 

In bricklaying it is essential that 
there be a perfectly horizontal bed and 
that the walls be vertical, or, if the 
outer face is sloped, that the angle of 
the slope be maintained. 

A bricklayer first builds up the cor- 
ners six or eight courses high. After 
he has made sure that these are abso- 
lutely plumb and level, he proceeds to 
draw a line from corner to corner and 
then to lay courses of brick the whole 
length of the wall. 

Bricks are ii: upon a solid bed of 
mortar, with all head joints and wall 
joints being filled solid with mortar. 
Whether of lime or cement, the mortar 
just has to be good if the brickwork is 
to be good. 

Now let us move on to the matter of 
“bonding.” In brick masonry the ar- 
rangement of bricks so that each brick 
has the greatest possible overlap on the 
brick directly above and below it is 
termed the bond. 

Bonds are recognized by the arrange- 
ments they present on the faces of 
walls. Often the replacement of one 
bond by another may enhance the ap- 
pearance of the brickwork without im- 
pairing its strength. But the primary 
object of bonding is to give the build- 
ing the greatest possible strength. 

At the right are illustrations of three 
different bonds—common, Flemish and 
diamond. At this point it should be 
explained that a brick is either a 
“stretcher” or a “header.” Stretchers 
are bricks laid lengthwise of the wall, 
developing its longitudinal strength, 
while headers are bricks laid across the 





wall, developing its transverse strength. 
If you examine the top illustration, 
you will observe that common bond 





This arrangement is called Common Bond 





The name for this one is Flemish Bond 


on the other hand, is an arrangement 
where every stretcher brick is followed 
by a header the length of the course. 
Diamond bond differs again ; 
here the units are so ar- 
ranged as to produce a dia- 
mond pattern. 


The union in this field is 
the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International 
Union of America, a con- 
servative, efficient, business- 
like organization affiliated 
with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We have at 
the present time 853 sub- 
ordinate unions, located in 
every state of the United 
States and every province 
of Canada. 


The history of our union 
began back in 1865. In that 
year, in Philadelphia, the 
first regular convention of 
the international union was 
held. 





The international union is 
generally regarded as one of 
the chief pillars of the Amer- 
ican labor muvement, and 





for this the chief credit be- 





longs to our revered Presi- 





dent Emeritus William J. 











Bowen. President for a 
quarter of a century, he is 
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the man who built the or- 





And this fancy one is Diamond Bond 


consists of one header course and five 
courses of stretchers. Flemish bond, 


ganization from its pioneer- 

ing period to its great 
strength today. His contributions to 
the movement have been huge. 


\ History-Making Labor Agreement 


a HE TENNESSEE Valley 
Trades and Labor Council, rep- 
resenting more than 10,000 employes, 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, does 
hereby pledge the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the government of the 
United States determined and full- 
hearted support in the great national 
effort; and cooperation will not only 
extend to one hundred’ per cent neces- 
sary production, but to the rooting out 
of every form of sabotage and sub- 
versive influence.” 

This is the gist of a resolution unani- 
mously passed by the Tennessee Valley 
Trades and Labor Council and for- 
warded to the management of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. It was the 
first official act of the Tennessee Valley 
Council following the signing of a his- 
toric agreement between the fifteen 
operating international unions on the 
Tennessee Valley properties and the 
management of the TVA. 

Behind the resolution lies a govern- 
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ment program of defense which places 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in a 
strategic and momentous position of 
power and influence. Fast upon these 
commitments came the announcement 
of an appropriation by Congress of 
$25,000,000 for further additions to the 
water power development in the seven 
states comprising the Tennessee River 
watershed. This will mean new dams 
and new powerhouses. 

It forecasts a program of greater 
power production which also indicates 
the establishment of munition plants in 
the great mountainous regions of the 
Allegheny Mountains and the Cumber- 
land Hills. 

It should be recalled in filling out 
this picture that the Wilson Dam, first 
dam erected in the Tennessee region, 
arrived out of the World War because 
Congress was anxious to manufacture 
nitrates at Muscle Shoals for munition 
purposes. 

The agreement between the A. F. 


of L. unions and the TVA has been in 
the process of negotiation for six 
months. Negotiations have been car- 
ried on by the Agreement Committee 
set up by the Tennessee Valley Trades 
and Labor Council. The Agreement 
Committee was composed of Sam E. 
Roper, an A. F. of L. representative 
and member of the United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters; G. M. 
Freeman, international representative 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and Stanley 
Rounds of the Structural Iron Workers 
Union. M. H. Hedges, director of re- 
search, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, acted as technical 
adviser to the Agreement Committee. 

The Tennessee Valley Trades and 
Labor Council, acting as a unit, nego- 
tiated the contract and consummated 
the agreement. Each separate agree- 
ment of each of the fifteen crafts was 
signed by the international president of 
that particular craft. 
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We Shape Our Destiny 


S ONE of the few industrial countries of 
the world where labor is not on a war 
footing or deprived of the right to organize 
by government control, this year we must give 
serious thought to maintaining our liberties. 
We still have those rights and material advan- 
tages that have made the United States a land 
of opportunity and a haven for persons of all 
nationalities, and if we have the wisdom and 
the will to maintain those rights the future 
will find them still in our hands. The only 
way that we can have democracy is to insist 
that our lives be lived in accord with demo- 
cratic principles. The basic principle in the 
whole structure is the right to representa- 
tion and the basic step in establishing democ- 
racy in our work lives as well as in those 
relationships under political regulation is to 
put into practice the right to representation. 
This first step is the beginning of a new way 
of life. Success in its ideals will depend upon 
our persistence and ability to live up to our 
convictions. It is easy to let others take the 
responsibility for decisions and actions—but 
that is not the way of democracy and freedom. 
Responsibiliy unchecked by those who con- 
fer it leads to autocratic power. 

Our faith in democracy and our choice of 
a democratic way of life now face a crucial 
test. Emergency needs are disrupting our 
normal ways of life. Unless we have repre- 
sentatives of our own choosing in the decisions 
and the administration of such matters as 
vocational and apprenticeship training, opera- 
tion of employment agencies, draft legislation, 
provision of labor security, we shall be in 
the control of a bureaucratic or totalitarian 
government. We must be on guard nationally 
and locally and, like the Minute Men of our 
Revolution for Independence, pledged to 
serve the cause of freedom. 

In the past sixty years the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has done its part in giving 
reality to the principle of equal opportunity. 
We have helped to raise wages and shorten 
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hours that workers might keep step with 
material progress, to provide real equality of 
educational opportunity freely available to 
all, to give workers the right to a contract as 
a basis for their work relationships, and to 
make wage-earners of social and political 
importance in deciding national problems. 
No one can give us democracy but it must 
come from our individual and collective 
living. 

If we have the vision, the will and con- 
secration we can keep our freedom and our 
democratic way of life. 


Amortization 


HE NATION has witnessed a slowdown 

of its defense production program while 
industries go after “satisfactory” provisions 
for the risks that they incur in defense con- 
tracts. These contracts mean for employers 
the risks of experimenting with new lines, 
the purchase of new machinery, the expan- 
sion of production, employment of workers 
not trained in the specific work under pro- 
duction, losses from eliminating machinery 
already installed. 


Labor must also present its claims for secu- 
rity against the risks the workers will face. 
Defense production will not be permanent 
work and yet the most skilled workers are 
asked to identify their fortunes with these 
short-lived industries. Workers must trans- 
fer their families and homes to new places 
of work. Plans have been announced to de- 
centralize munitions production, beginning 
with sixty locations in the Middle West. 
Labor full well knows the ghost towns killed 
by the closing down of dominant industries 
and the packs of workers no longer needed. 
What thought has been given for opportu- 
nities for these workers to live their lives in 
happiness and with future opportunities? 
Since men and women use the most funda- 
mental resources of the nation, we hold that 
human welfare should be the primary con- 
sideration in all our planning. We are not 
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at war but are undertaking a defense program 
that will be continued in some measure over 
a period of many years. 


We therefore demand early consideration 
of two cardinal features for the welfare of 
workers and the benefit of all classes of our 
citizenship: That provisions for unemploy- 
ment compensation be revised providing for 
an extension of the coverage to employes in 
all undertakings operated by the government 
as well as private employers and that federal 
standards be written into the law which pro- 
vide adequate benefits for not less than twenty 
weeks’ duration. A federal reinsurance fund 
will be necessary to maintain these standards 
in all states. The defense industry is under 
federal control and will influence all other 
industries, so that adequate and equal security 
for all workers requires uniformity of bene- 
fits with federal underwriting. 


Western World Democracy 


FREVOLU TION in Europe has brought 
home to the New World the need of 
inter-American solidarity against threats to 
our institutions from European aggression. 
New World freedom must plan for its con- 
servation. For more than a century the 
United States has been maintaining the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, warning outside nations against 
seizure of American land. That doctrine 
represents a conviction that the people of the 
New World have a right to work out their 
own destiny, free from the traditions and 
aggressions of European states. 

The Pan-American Union, at first an 
agency primarily to promote better under- 
standing, has of late years been developing 
legal procedures and agencies for practical 
cooperation by Pan-American countries. In 
its recent conferences at Lima and Panama, 
it endorsed the doctrine of Pan-American 
solidarity together with a proposal for joint 
action for military defense. Naturally this 
was the agency which was called together 
when military aggression growing out of 
European-owned colonies, with the more seri- 
ous conquest by penetration through trade 
necessities, became a real menace to our New 
World democracy. 

The major surplus commodities available 
for foreign markets are much the same for 
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the two continents, which means dependence 
on European or Asiatic markets. With the 
world in the grip of a revolution, economic 
necessities provide the openings for political 
propaganda and alliances. 


No country can long withstand barriers 
blocking trade markets. The whole financial 
structure will collapse unless new avenues of 
credit are provided. 


The Havana conference provides for the 
immediate future by setting up an emergency 
committee authorized to establish provisional 
administration for any European possession 
in danger of becoming a strategic center for 
aggression and an inter-American economic 
and financial consultation committee in 
Washington. 


Provisional administrators shall be tem- 
porary, guaranteeing the independence of the 
country in difficulties. The economic com- 
mittee is to promote ways and means for eco- 
nomic cooperation and higher standards of 
living in all countries. 


These plans for cooperation for the defense 
of Western democracy set up the agencies to 
promote the economic well-being of our 
hemisphere. As the League of Nations with 
its high hopes fades, our New World Union 
adds functions to its vital machinery and we 
become in a very real sense the trustees of the 
ideal that all men may live at peace under 
democratic institutions. 


Immediate provisions should be made for 
responsible representation of technical groups 
with experience and information essential for 
understanding and interpreting economic and 
social problems and conditions. Labor is an 
essential one of these technical groups. 


The only sound basis upon which we can 
build up a Pan-American economy free from 
tariff restrictions is upon acceptance of the 
best standards of work and pay for those who 
must buy the steadily increasing outputs of 
farms, mines and factories. 


The American Federation of Labor urges 
that there be great care in establishing co- ' 
operation upon democratic principles, lest 
imperialism or totalitarianism turn this new 
cooperation into an agency for domination. 


Wek 
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By SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


Director, Workers Education 
Bureau of America 


Lg UNIVERSITY of Hard 
Knocks grants no academic degrees, 
but its graduates are frequently among 
the wisest of our leaders. Abraham 
Lincoln spent but a few months of his 
entire life in school, and yet who will 
say that he who penned the Gettysburg 
Address and drafted the Emancipation 
Proclamation was not among the wisest 
of the men who have occupied the post 
of President of the United States? 

Lincoln possessed to a remarkable 
degree what Carl Schurz once described 
as the “God-given trait of sound com- 
mon sense.” 

Samuel Gompers on his part had lit- 
tle formal schooling, and yet anyone 
who knows the story of his long and 
useful life knows that he was a con- 
tinuous student of men and affairs. 
Schooling is but a small fraction of life 
and the learning which is most vital to 
people comes not from the classroom 
but from life experiences. It is for 
that reason that educators today em- 
phasize that we learn by doing—by 
some form of action. 
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3ecause a life of labor is a life of 
action there are recognized educational 
values in work. Earning and learning 
are closely related. Work has spiritual 
values as well. ‘To labor is to pray,” 
was the motto of the Benedictine order. 

Work was recognized as an invalu- 
able educational discipline as early as 
the master craftsman first sought to 
transmit to the apprentice his skills and 
workshop experiences. Indeed, this re- 
lation of master to apprentice even ante- 
dates the formal relation of scholar to 
student in the university. 

It was on the pattern of the master 
and the apprentice that the early univer- 
sities were first founded. In fact, the 
habit of students and scholars living to- 
gether in the same college buildings so 
that they might share the same life was 
directly traceable to the principle of the 
apprentice living in the household of 
the master—though he did not always 
share the best of the master’s lot. The 
principle of shared experience, how- 
ever, remains today one of the most ef- 
fective methods of instruction. 


ITSELF 


But the discipline of work has an- 

other value which has come to be recog- 
nized in education. It is a trial ground 
for ideas—-a place where theory and 
practice can be joined. This discipline 
of reality has become most necessary 
for our schools. 
* From time to time there is a disposi- 
tion for schooling to become a thing 
apart from life. Schools and colleges 
tend to become academic and remote 
from reality. When they become thus 
detached and remote, scholarship tends 
to become artificial and focused in on 
itself. The result is a loss both to the 
community and to education. 

It has been the mission of working- 
men again and again to summon the 
schools back to a closer contact with 

life problems. At the turn of the last 

century in England it was the demand 
of workingmen who had been deprived 
of formal schooling and who sought as 
adults to make up for their educational 
deficiencies which gave birth to the 
,adult school movement. Later work- 
ingmen in the United States, in their 
desire to understand current questions. 
provided the impetus for the lyceum 
movement. 

At the middle of the last century 
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Abraham Lincoln recognized the basic 
defect in the education of that day and 
sought to relate it to the practical ex- 
periences of life. It was finally crys- 
talized in the land-grant colleges for 
agriculture and mechanic arts under the 
Morrill Act. 

In a celebrated address before a con- 
vention of farmers in Wisconsin in 1849 
Lincoln set forth what was known as 
the “mud sill” theory, which has come 
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down to us as one of the clearest and 
most vivid presentations of the impor- 
tance of uniting labor and education. 
Said Lincoln: 

“The old general rule was that edu- 
cated people did not perform manual 
labor. They managed to eat their bread, 
leaving the toil of producing it to the 
uneducated . .. But free labor says no. 

“Free labor urges that, as the Author 
of man makes every individual with one 
head and one pair of hands, it is prob- 
ably intended that the head and hands 
should cooperate as friends, and that 
that particular head should direct and 
control that pair of hands. 

“As each man has one mouth to be 
fed, and one pair of hands to furnish 
food, it was probably intended that that 
pair of hands should feed that particular 
mouth, that each head is the natural 
guardian, director and protector, and 
each mouth inseparably connected with 
it, and that being so, every head should 
be cultivated and improved by whatever 
will aid its capacity for performing its 
charge.” 

This statement of Lincoln sets forth 
one of the basic principles upon which 
workers’ education rests—the dignity of 
work and its universal obligation. It 
also argues persuasively for the union 
of the practical and the theoretical for 
the benefit both of education and labor. 

Again, at the turn of the Twentieth 
Century, labor urged upon the schools 
the necessity for extensive vocational 
training for the youth of our land. It 
resulted in the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes Act for vocational training 
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under a system of grants-in-aid to the 
states. 

Thus it will be evident that there is a 
special reason why in this country there 
should be a close unity between the 
forces of labor and the forces of educa- 
tion. For a hundred years labor not 
only made education one of the major 
parts of its program but gave to the 
cause of public education an unwaver- 
ing support which is perhaps unrivaled 
by any other group. To labor not only 
should education be the universal privi- 
lege of all, but the very future of de- 
mocracy depends on such a widespread 
extension of education to all the 
citizenship. 

Just as the economic movement of 
labor arose out of necessity as a folk 
movement among industrial workers, so 
the movement of workers’ education 
has come out of the effort of labor to 
understand its place and responsibilities 
in an age of technology. 

Education is not propaganda; it is 
not a cultural adornment; it is whole- 
ness of life. Education therefore can- 
not be added to any movement; it must 
come from within in response to need. 

Twenty years ago the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America came into 
being in response to a need—the need 
of wage-earners for an educational 
agency through which organized labor 
could carry on some systematic program 
of adult education. The bureau has 
been from the start a cooperative ven- 
ture. It is also a service station for 
wage-earners. It meets needs; it does 
not dictate policies. It has not sought 
to impose upon labor any special pro- 
gram or curriculum or texts or teach- 
ers; it has not attempted to tell labor 
what to think but rather how to think. 
It has tried to aid labor in thinking 
through its common problems with the 


benefit of the best advice and counsel 
which it has been possible to bring to its 
assistance. 

One device which has been developed 
out of the practical necessities of the 
labor situation by the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau has been the so-called labor 
institute. Popular institutes in this 
country date back many generations; 
they are not new to our time or to labor. 
They have been used widely in rural 
and agricultural communities ; they have 
also been used in urban and industrial 
sections in the past. 

But the labor institute as it has de- 
veloped in recent years under the lead- 
ership of the bureau has come to signify 
something definite as to form, as to plan 
and as to cooperating agencies. 

Primarily the labor institute has been 
a device sponsored by a responsible or- 
ganization of labor, such as an interna- 
tional union, a state federation of labor 
or a central labor body, and some re- 
sponsible institution of higher learning. 
In each case the Workers Education 
Bureau has served as a cooperating 
agency. 

The purpose of the labor institute has 
been simple and clear-cut ; to assist rep- 
resentatives of labor in a local commu- 
nity or in a state to come together in 
surroundings which are familiar, to dis- 
cuss problems which they themselves 
have helped to decide upon and to con- 
sider those problems in the most demo- 
cratic of atmospheres. 

In a word, a labor institute is a de- 
vice not only to bring labor and educa- 
tional leaders together to consider a 
very specific problem, but it has meant 
in many cases the formal union of labor 
with education upon the campus of 
some educational institution. 

Such institutes now have been widely 
sponsored by state federations of labor, 





A pioneer labor institute, at Rutgers University, in session 








or in some cases a central labor body, 
and state universities, with the aid and 
direction of the bureau, in many sec- 
tions of the country. Wherever they 
have been held, it has been the unani- 
mous judgment of the leaders that they 
have proved to be of unquestioned 
value. 

Out of them have come not only a 
better understanding by labor people of 
their common problems but a deeper ap- 
preciation on the part of the university 
as well as the community of the kind of 
problems with which labor is con- 
fronted. There has come as well a 
much clearer appreciation on the part 
of labor of the service of scholarship 
and of the university in our democracy. 

One of the pioneer institutes in this 
country in the past ten years has been 
held upon the campus of Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Jersey. There in June 
of this year the institute met for its 
tenth successive year. There some 250 
representatives of labor met for a period 
of five days. 


Broad Range of Topics 


The theme for this year’s institute 
was “Labor and the World Crisis.” 
Perhaps one can suggest in no better 
way the type of discussion which took 
place than to list the topics which were 
considered by the delegates during the 
twelve different sessions : “The Outlook 
for Labor: As the Laboring Man Looks 
at It and As the Business Man Looks 
at It,” “Adult Education and the Dem- 
ocratic Way,” “Labor in the Warring 
Countries,” “Labor and Changing 
Technology,” “The Women Workers’ 
Problems,” “The Work of the Depart- 
ment of Women and Children in New 
Jersey,” “Taxes and the Laborer’s Dol- 
lar,” “Women and the Labor Market,” 
“Organized Labor and the Farmers,” 
“Democracy and the Near East,” “La- 
bor Unions and the Anti-Trust Laws,” 
“The Newspaperman’s Attitude To- 
ward Organized Labor,” “The National 
Labor Relations Board,” “Proposed 
Amendments to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act,” “The Future of Democ- 
racy,” “American Labor and the World 
Crisis,” “Labor’s Stake in the Trade 
Agreements,” “War Issues and Peace 
Problems,” “Labor and Social Secur- 
ity,” “Labor in a Defense Economy,” 
“Regional Wage Differentials’ and 
“Interstate Trade Barriers.” 

Not only has this institute become a 
regular part of the educational program 
of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor but its deliberations as well as its 
findings year after year have been 
proved to be of the greatest assistance 
to the leadership of New Jersey labor. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
value of such an institute can be found 
by considering a resolution adopted by 
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the New Jersey State Federation at its 
last convention : 


WHEREAS, During the month of June, 
1939, another session of the Rutgers 
Labor Institute was held, and 
WHEREAS, This session cf the insti- 
tute proved of greater interest to labor, 
as judged by the attendance, than ever 
before, and 

WHEREAS, The program arranged 
and presented was of intense interest 
and of paramount importance to or- 
ganized labor, and 

WHEREAS, Those who participated in 
the proceedings and arrangements com- 
mand the gratitude of organized labor 
in New Jersey, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, by the State Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled, that the 
Federation extend its expression of 
friendship and gratitude for their serv- 
ices and cooperation to the faculty of 
Rutgers University, to its president, 
Robert C. Clothier, to the speakers who 
attended the institute, and to Spencer 
Miller, Jr., of the Workers Education 
Bureau, who so ably guided the insti- 
tute, and it is further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be mailed to the said Robert C. 
Clothier for himself and the faculty of 
Rutgers University, and to Spencer 
Miller, Jr., and it is further 
RESOLVED, That the Federation go 
on record as strongly determined to 
support the Rutgers Labor Institute 
with its entire strength and to further 
its efforts by urging greater and con- 
tinued attendance at all its sessions. 


While the Rutgers Labor Institute 
has in many respects served as the 
model for institutes throughout the 
country during the past decade, there 
have been interesting and significant 
variations of this technique in different 
parts of the country. Within the past 
six months alone institutes have been 
held in Dallas, Pittsburgh, Indiana, San 
Francisco, Portland, Ore.; Madison, 
Wis. ; Massachusetts—-to mention but a 
few of these centers. 


Contracts Protect 


“In the event the United States 
should become involved in the present 
war, any employes called into service, 
or who volunteer their services, shall 
on their return from service be re- 
instated in their original positions and 
all their seniority rights shall be re- 
stored.” 

Such a provision is being written into 
contracts with employers with increas- 
ing frequency as the international situa- 
tion continues grave, an examination 
of recent agreements filed at Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor headquarters 
by federal labor unions reveals. 

The affiliates of international unions 
are also going after war service clauses 
in growing numbers, according to re- 
ports in Washington from all parts of 
the country. 





Significantly enough, wherever these 
institutes have been held in the past few 
months, the world crisis has loomed 
large in the discussions. The meetings 
have served as unique opportunities for 
labor to reconsider its own position in 
reference to the crisis and to define more 
clearly what should be its policy in a 
defense economy. 

In none of these institutes has any 
effort been made to pass resolutions or 
adopt policies which would in any wise 
bind the trade union movement. The 
institutes have been essentially educa- 
tional meetings. 


A Unique Device 


They have sought to aid labor in un- 
derstanding its rights and its respon- 
sibilities in the midst of a complex and 
rapidly changing economic and political 
situation. They have become perhaps 
the most unique device yet perfected to 
aid labor in educating itself about its 
own common problems. They have the 
great advantage of being relatively in- 
expensive to set up and therefore sus- 
ceptible of imitation and wide expan- 
sion. 

They are destined to become even 
more important in years to come, as a 
device by which labor can continue this 
task of educating itself and drawing to- 
gether those representatives of labor 
who have a concern about their common 
problems and are anxious to inform 
themselves about the ways in which to 
meet these problems. 

With almost prophetic insight Sam- 
uel Gompers shortly before his death 
said : “Whatever progress the American 
labor movement makes rests on an edu- 
cational basis.” The labor institute is 
a device created by labor to insure the 
progress of the American labor move- 
ment. 


Jobs of Soldiers 


Federal locals which have obtained 
war service provisos in agreements re- 
cently signed include Local 17661, 
Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants, of Minneapolis; Local 
20553, Bed and Couch Spring Makers, 
of Louisville; and Local 19793, Water 
Works Employes, of Birmingham. 

The first-named union, in a two-year 
contract with the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company, won a stipulation that work- 
ers called for military service would 
continue to build up their seniority even 
while absent on military duty. 

The worker’s equity in his job must 
not be overlooked in these times. Em- 
ployes summoned for military service 
must be guaranteed priority of re-em- 
ployment. Unions should seek job- 
protection clauses in new pacts. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


_ On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor. Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 
principles and policies; others may be at sharp variance with those principles 
and policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists 
are or should be thinking about in these history-making days. 


Robert F. Wagner, United States 
Senator from New York: In expand- 
ing our armament 
production, it is 
important to recog- 
nize that the maxi- 
mum-hour provi- 
sions of the Fair 
Labor Standards 
Act and the Walsh- 
Healey Act impose 
no restraints on 
productive effici- 
ency or the use of 
the available labor supply for armament 
purposes. Both laws permit the maxi- 
mum to be exceeded if time and a half 
for overtime is paid. This is a standard 
clause embodied in innumerable collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. For the 
government to abandon that standard 
in its armament contracts would place 
fair employers at a competitive disad- 
vantage in bidding for government 
work, and in effect would levy a special 
tax on the wages of those who happen 
to be employed in defense industries. 
The more extensive the government’s 
expenditures, the more important it be- 
comes that such expenditures be used 
to maintain wages, expand purchasing 
power and uphold fair social standards 
of employment. 





Edward J. Harding, Managing 
Director, Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America: 
The plan for rais- 
ing or lowering an 
employer’s unem- 
ployment compen- 
sation tax rate, ac- 
cording to a merit 
or experience rat- 
ing based upon con- 
tinuity of employ- 
ment of workmen, 
fails of accomplish- 
ing the two objectives for which it has 
been designed. First, the plan seeks to 
stimulate regularity of employment by 
offering tax rate reductions to employ- 
ers who provide continuity of employ- 
ment, but fails because many basic 
American industries are inherently in- 
capable of providing continuity of em- 
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ployment for the reason that their pro- 
duction is subject to fluctuations beyond 
their control. Second, the plan seeks 
to distribute the costs of the insurance 
according to the burden placed upon 
the insurance system by each industry 
and company within the industry. The 
plan fails here by measuring solely the 
continuity of employment, and not the 
amount of employment furnished. In 
operation, the experience rating plan 
would, ironically, tax most heavily 
those industries which are actually or 
potentially the greatest industrial em- 
ployers. 


Dr. John R. Steelman, Director, 
United States Conciliation Service: 
Under the complex 
conditions of our 
modern industrial 
and commercial 
life, economic de- 
mocracy is, in my 
opinion, insepara- 
ble from a strong 
and flourishing 
trade union move- 
ment. I know of no 
modern industrial 
country which, lacking a strong and 
independent labor union movement, 
enjoys the privileges of democracy 
which you and I take for granted. 
The trade union is destined to play an 
ever important and increasing part in 
our economic and social and educa- 
tional life. The trade union is to be 
more and more strong, responsible, 
self-disciplined; directed by experi- 
enced leaders of intelligent members 
who play their part in our democratic 
process of life. Trade unionism will 
not fail. Democracy will survive be- 
cause it is lived by the people. There 
is entirely too much reliance by all 
groups of our population on legisla- 
tion and law enforcement to solve our 
problems. Even the best legislation 
can be no more than a framework for 
working out the recurring problems of 
human relations. This is especially true 
in labor relations. In probably no other 
field is it harder or less practical to 
prescribe ironbound rules of human be- 
havior. And in no other field is it more 





futile to expect people to do certain 
things unless you have first convinced 
them, completely and freely, that doing 
those things will be to their own best 
interests. 


Arthur D. Healey, United States 
Representative from Massachusetts: 
Certain groups and 
certain men, both 
in and out of Con- 
gress, are making it 
their job to block 
public housing, to 
impede slum clear- 
ance, to hinder the 
work of the United 
States Housing 
Authority. Judging 
from the continu- 
ous postponement of Congressional ac- 
tion, their efforts have met with a 
dangerous degree of success. The mo- 
tives of those opposed to slum clear- 
ance are too well known to merit ex- 
tended comment. Slums that breed 
misery, disease and crime unfortu- 
nately pay dollars and cents dividends 
to slum owners, although their public 
cost in terms of health, fire and police 
expense runs into countless millions 
annually. Today America is in the 
midst of a gigantic national defense 
program. Adequate housing is just 
as essential to the success and speedy 
completion of our defense program as 
are munitions. 





Burton K. Wheeler, United States 
Senator from Montana: Enact peace- 
time conscription 
and no longer will 
this be a free land; 
no longer will a citi- 
zen be able to say 
that he disagrees 
with a governmen- 
tal proclamation or 
edict. Hushed whis- 
pers will replace 
free speech; secret 
meetings in dark 
places will supplant free assembiage ; 
labor and industry, men and women, 
will be shackled by the chains they 
have themselves forged. And all this, 
mark you, while this last great democ- 
racy is still at peace. Is this the sort 
of society for which our forbears shed 
their blood? Is this the goal for which 
we strive? It is not cause for wonder, 
then, that some of our citizens should 
stand aghast at the prospect of turn- 
ing our populace over to the unre- 
stricted control of the military. For 
the military the one thing which counts 
most is order and discipline. The order- 
liness of army men does not always 
bring efficiency ; but, if uncontrolled, it 
must inevitably bring dictatorship. 


Photos on this page from Harris and Ewing. 
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. E JUDGES, who give judg- 
ments by law, ought to be obedi- 
ent to the laws.” 

Thus spoke Cicero 2,000 years ago. 
The decrees and decisions of “lawless 
judges” have been the subject of many 
legal and political treatises. There are 
still decrees and decisions rendered by 
courts in this country that shock one’s 
sense of elementary justice. 

However, millions of American 
working men and women are beginning 
to enjoy the fruits of a persistent, un- 
flagging battle waged by the American 
Federation of Labor to obtain for them 
“equal justice before the law.” 

One need not be an expert historian, 
nor be possessed of a long memory, to 
recall the days when courts were aptly 
characterized as “strikebreaking agen- 
cies.” Trade unionists—indeed, all 
friends of democracy and fair play— 
must be impressed, and most favorably 
so, with the marked change that has 
come over the majority of the courts 
of last resort in this country in their 
approach to and treatment of labor 
cases. 


The Norris-LaGuardia Act 


The enactment of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act in 1932 represented for 
the American Federation of Labor a 
final victory in its campaign to end 
“government by injunction.” Previ- 
ously—back in 1914—Congress had, by 
the Clayton Act, attempted to check the 
unbridled license taken by courts in in- 
junction cases. 

We all know the disappointing story 
of how courts emasculated that act to 
such an extent that labor was worse 
off as a result of the act than it would 
have been without it. In the now dis- 
credited case of Duplex versus Deering 
Printing Press Company the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the year 
1921, construing the Clayton Act, held 
that sympathizers could be restrained 
by injunction from peacefully assisting 
strikers. 

A few months later the same court 
held in the Tri-City case that picketing 
could be limited by injunction to one 
picket to each entrance of a plant, even 
though thousands of employes were on 
strike. Again, the same court in 1927 
held, in the Bedford Stone Company 
case. that employes refusing to work 
on scab material could be enjoined from 
so refusing under. penalty of imprison- 
ment for contempt. 

With the passage of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act and the denunciation of the 
courts by Congress the judges deter- 
mined to accept the true Congressional 
intent of the act and thus approach 
labor problems in the light of “reason 
and common sense.” 

Contrast the dictum of the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
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Court in 1921, when he characterized 
the word “picketing” as a “sinister 
name,” with the holding of the present 
Supreme Court, in the opinion deliv- 
ered by Justice Murphy a few months 
ago, wherein he held that the right 
peacefully to picket constituted “that 
liberty of communication which is se- 
cured to every person” by the federal 
Constitution. 

In my article last month I discussed 
in detail the process whereby courts 
ultimately accepted the basic conten- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor that picketing and free speech 
are equivalent. 

Then, too, it is significant that in re- 
cent years we have heard very little of 
the yellow dog contract. We have been 
troubled very little—practically not at 
all—with the yellow dog contract. 

This contract, by which an employer 
exacted a promise from his employes 
that as long as they would remain his 
employes they would not become or re- 
main members of a labor union was 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in the year 1917 in the Hitchman 
Coal and Coke Company case. The 
American Federation of Labor con- 
demned most bitterly this decision and 
the judges who followed it. 

Judge Parker of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals followed the 
principles of the Hitchman case in the 
famous Red Jacket Mine case. There- 
after when he was nominated by the 
President of the United States to the 
position of United States Supreme 
Court Justice the American Federation 
of Labor, on the basis of the decision 
in the Red Jacket case, opposed his 
nomination, and his confirmation was 
defeated. 





Most interesting are the debates 
which took place on the floor of Con- 
gress at that time. The yellow dog 
contract and its vicious attributes were 
flayed and condemned. Quite likely 
this condemnation had an effect upon 
the judiciary, because no similar deci- 
sion has been handed down since then. 

Thus the yellow dog contract is no 
longer the striking menace it once was. 
But the American Federation of Labor 
has sought to prevent a recurrence of 
judicial attitude, and thus there is con- 
tained in the Norris-LaGuardia Act a 
specific prohibition against the validity 
of the yellow dog contract. 

The subject, however, which is still 
in an undetermined stage insofar as the 
courts are concerned is that of the boy- 
cott. Boycotts have caused much mis- 
ery for organized labor. Many will 
remember the Danbury Hatters case, 
which involved what was then termed 
a “secondary boycott,” and which re- 
sulted in a judgment against the mem- 
bers of the Hatters Union in excess of 


250,000. 
Gompers and Buck Stove 


We recall, too, the famous case of 
Gompers versus Buck Stove Range 
Company, which likewise involved a 
boycott, and in which President Gomp- 
ers and Secretary Morrison were sen- 
tenced to prison for contempt of court. 
In the Gompers case the court stated: 

“Courts differ as to what constitutes 
a boycott that may be enjoined. All 
hold that there must be a conspiracy 
causing irreparable damage to the busi- 
ness or property of the complainant. 
Some hold that a boycott against the 
complainant, by a combination of per- 
sons not immediately connected with 
him in business, can be restrained. 

“Others hold that the secondary boy- 
cott can be enjoined, where the con- 
spiracy extends not only to injuring the 
complainant but, secondarily, coerces 
or attempts to coerce his customers to 
refrain from dealing with him by threats 
that unless they do they themselves will 
be boycotted. Others hold that no boy- 
cott can be enjoined unless there are 
acts of physical violence, or intimidation 
caused by threats of physical violence.” 

The court went on to say: 

“In the case of an unlawful con- 
spiracy, the agreement to act in concert 
when the signal is published gives the 
words, ‘Unfair,’ “We don’t patronize’ 
or similar expressions a force not in- 
hering in the words themselves, and 
therefore exceeding any possible right 
of speech which a single individual 
might have. 

“Under such circumstances they be- 
come what have been called ‘verbal 
acts,’ and as much subject to injunction 
as the use of any other force whereby 
property is unlawfully damaged. When 
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the facts in such cases warrant it, a 
court having jurisdiction of the parties 
and subject-matter has power to grant 
an injunction .. .” 

Now let us observe the utter fallacy, 
inconsistency and injustice of the fore- 
going by reference to recent judicial 
decisions. It is extremely interesting 
to note that a realization of the true 
principles involved in the boycott is now 
being pronounced by the courts in doc- 
trine directly opposite to that expressed 
by the court in the Gompers case. 

The most recent decision on the sub- 
ject is by Justice Morris of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia involving the local Teamsters 
Union. This case deserves the close 
attention of all affiliates of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

It is the latest expression of a new 
approach—the just and liberal concept 
now termed “material boycott.” It will 
be observed that there is a breaking 
point of the severe restrictions on labor 
union activities that are commonly 
classified as “secondary boycotts.” 

The local Teamsters Union, in an 
effort to organize the employes of a 
concern that manufactured ice in the 
District of Columbia, placed pickets at 
the premises of the manufacturer. But 
this picketing proved inadequate be- 
cause, through the use of strikebreak- 
ing employes, the manufacturer con- 
tinued to supply ice to his retail 
customers. 


Picketing the Product 


Accordingly, the union picketed a 
restaurant which purchased and used 
the ice produced by the non-union 
concern. The placards carried by the 
pickets merely informed the public that 
the particular restaurant used “unfair 
ice” which it purchased from the manu- 
facturer with whom the union was 
engaged in a labor controversy. The 
pickets did not declare that the res- 
taurant owner was “unfair to organized 
labor.” 

In other words, the product and not 
the customer was picketed. 

In denying the injunction sought by 
the réstaurant owner, Justice Morris 
observed : 

“Where peaceful means are employed 
and the purpose is a legitimate, not a 
malicious, one, the existence of, and 
facts concerning, a controversy of this 
character can properly be made known, 
not only at the premises of the em- 
ployer of non-union employes, but also 
at or near the premises of a dealer who 
sells the product of such employer. 

“The so-called ‘picketing’ of the dis- 
tributor or retailer of such product is 
distinguishable, I think, from what is 
generally and loosely called a secondary 
boycott. There is a unity of interest 
between the manufacturer and retailer 
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of a product that can, in proper cir- 
cumstances, justify the publicity at the 
premises of the latter respecting the 
labor dispute with the former.” 

Captain Boycott could not have 
dreamed that, as a result of his troubles 
in Ireland in 1880, his name would one 
day be used to designate a branch of 
law that plagues and confuses working 
people, labor unions, employers and, for 
that matter, lawyers and judges, too. 

It is virtually impossible to give an 
all-inclusive definition of the meaning 
of “boycott.” 

Ordinarily, it means a concerted re- 
fusal to have any business dealings 
with another. 

“Boycott” also consists of advising, 
requesting or persuading others not to 
deal with a particular person. 

Courts have complicated the problem 
by creating an artificial distinction be- 
tween so-called “primary” and “sec- 
ondary” boycotts. 

We find the same activity called a 
lawful “primary” boycott in one juris- 
diction and an unlawful “secondary” 
boycott in another. 

To add to the general confusion, 
some jurisdictions differentiate between 
lawful and unlawful “primary” boy- 
cotts. Then we find states, such as 
California and Montana, that permit 
“secondary” boycotts as being lawful 
union conduct. 

Only when, as in the Teamsters’ case, 
judges think in terms of things as they 
actually are, as contrasted with a ten- 
dency blindly to accept empty, mean- 
ingless phrases or formulas, will some 
rhyme and reason replace the existing 
chaos in this field of labor law. Only 
then will unions and their officials and 
legal advisers know how far they may 
or may not go in bringing economic 


pressure to bear on persons against 
whom they have grievances. 

In the past most courts, while per- 
mitting unions to curtail production at 
its source, would not permit unions to 
follow the product to its market in an 
attempt to curtail its sale. They rea- 
soned that to subject the manufacturer’s 
customer to economic pressure was a 
“secondary” boycott, since it was the 
manufacturer and not the customer that 
was in dispute with the union. 

Judges are now beginning to realize 
that, when a union is engaged in a strike 
against a manufacturer or a whole- 
saler, it is almost futile for the union 
to limit its activities to the manufac- 
turer’s or wholesaler’s place of business. 

For one thing, few people frequent 
such places, so that the publicity value 
of the picket is rendered negligible. 
For another, economic pressure, of 
course, is worthwhile only if it is ef- 
fective. 

If the manufacturer can maintain a 
normal sale of his products despite the 
union’s strike, then, naturally, the 
union’s chances of satisfying its griev- 
ances are greatly minimized, if not 
completely negatived. 

Out of these considerations was born 
the doctrine of lawful “material” boy- 
cotts, which is being accepted in an 
ever-increasing number of jurisdictions. 


New York Case 


One of the earliest expressions of this 
principle of law was made in the deci- 
sion of the highest court of the state of 
New York in the case of Goldfinger 
versus Feintuch. The facts in that case 
were as follows: 

W. and I. Blumenthal manufactured 
non-union meat products which were 
sold in the city of New York. The 
union was unsuccessful in its attempt 
to obtain a wage agreement from the 
manufacturer, whereupon it carried on 
a campaign of picketing the non-union 
products at retail stores. Action was 
brought to enjoin those pickets on the 
ground that their activities constituted 
a “secondary” boycott. 

The court denied injunctive relief, 
stating : 

“Where the manufacturer disposes 
of the product through retailers in 
unity of interest with it, unless the 
union may follow the product to the 
place where it is sold and peacefully 
ask the public to refrain from purchas- 
ing it, the union would be deprived of 
a fair and proper means of bringing its 
plea to the attention of the public.” 

Another important decision on this 
subject is the Smythe Neon Sign Com- 
pany case. There the Electrical Work- 
ers Union in an effort to compel a 
manufacturer of neon signs to employ 
members of its union rather than mem- 
bers of another union, refused to install 
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the manufacturer’s signs for its cus- 
tomers and threatened the customers 
with picketing if they continued to pur- 
chase from the manufacturer. 

In upholding the lawfulness of this 
conduct the Supreme Court of Iowa 
said : 

“The combination of the defendants 
was to do a lawful thing and the means 
used to accomplish their legitimate ob- 
jectives were lawful. There was no 
conspiracy.” 

It would be an inestimable boon to 
organized labor if the tendency dis- 
cussed received acceptance by the 
courts of all the states. Organized la- 
bor should not hesitate to present every 
case involving the subject of “material 
boycott” to the courts, even though 
some courts may at first reject the doc- 
trine. Most courts will without doubt 
adopt the liberal viewpoint in line with 
the general tendency more fully to ap- 
preciate and understand labor problems. 


Willkie Speaks 
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in joining or not joining a union. 
Nevertheless, every worker owes a 
debt to organized labor. 

That person is blind who has ob- 
served the American political and eco- 
nomic scene during the past thirty-five 
years, and who fails to recognize that 
organized labor has been a principal 
factor in bringing about improved 
working conditions, higher wages and 
shorter hours for all. 

Also, anyone acquainted with social 
conditions in America today is obtuse 
to the obligations of American society 
if he does not appreciate that, with the 
return of economic prosperity, there 
should be a continued rise in American 
wage levels. I believe that prosperity 
can be brought about chiefly by a dif- 
ferent attitude on the part of the fed- 
eral government toward American in- 
dustry. 

We must encourage production and 
make more jobs. But in that event it 
will be the role of organized labor, 
with proper support from the govern- 
ment, to see to it that the progress of 
the last thirty-five years, in wages and 
hours, is retained and even carried 
further. 

In 1939 the private payrolls of 
American industry were twelve and a 
half billion less than in 1929. All of 
this and more must be recaptured by 
labor as prosperity returns. But it can 
only be done by the recovery of pros- 
perity. 

This cannot be accomplished through 
strife and bloodshed. It can, and it 
must, be accomplished through collec- 
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tive bargaining and the intelligent dis- 
cussion of mutual problems around a 
table. One of the great advances of 
recent years has been a growing aware- 
ness, on the part of employers, of la- 
bor’s rights in this regard. Also, it 
seems to me that the leadership of 
American labor is developing a new, 
important sense of obligation to society 
as a whole. 


These leaders know that if labor is to 
win its objectives it must have the good 
will of the public. Restrictive practices, 
which impede progress in any given in- 
dustry ; useless make-work schemes, or 
a monopolistic frame of mind are all 
harmful to industry, whether they orig- 
inate with the employer or with labor. 

Higher wages, shorter hours and bet- 
ter working conditions can only be 
reached through industrial progress— 
not through industrial stagnation. 

I sympathize with the criticism ad- 
vanced by the American Federation of 
Labor against the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, and with the Federation’s 
emphasis upon the necessity for better 
administration of the Labor Act. Bet- 
ter administration means not only the 
more expeditious handling of cases but 
a more judicious consideration of them. 
Above all it means that more effective 
effort should be made to use concilia- 
tion before cases reach the stage of for- 
mal complaint. Such cases offer an im- 
portarit opportunity to create better un- 
derstanding between new unions and 
their employers. This opportunity has 
been missed by the present administra- 
tion. 

To achieve the desired end some 
changes in the Wagner Act are neces- 
sary but I believe that the more impor- 
tant need is a new attitude in Washing- 
ton. If the New Deal is continued | 
believe it will only be a matter of time 
before the American labor movement 
becomes completely dominated by gov- 
ernment, and that in place of the old 
discredited company union we shall 
have government unions as in Nazi 
Germany. For my part I pledge my- 
self to help the principle of free unions. 

The Wagner Act is a foundation for 
good industrial relations, but only a 
foundation. It must bear fruit in suc- 
cessful collective bargaining in thou- 
sands of shops throughout the country. 
Unions have achieved formal recogni- 
tion in many shops, but the conversion 
of this recognition into effective coop- 
eration is the biggest single task in 
American industrial relations. 

On the other hand, the Wagner Act 
has imposed important responsibilities 
upon the American labor union. Labor 
must be more vigilant than ever in pre- 
venting racketeers and Communists 
from using the movement for their own 
ends. Only by such vigilance can or- 





ganized labor protect itself against 
those forces which would destroy a free 
labor movement. 


I grew up as a boy in a small factory 
town, where I learned my first lessons 
in the importance of organized labor. 
My father, who was a lawyer, devoted 
a great deal of his time to representing 
unions, and the first time I was in court 
I appeared with him in such a defense. 
Since then, I have sought to encourage 
cooperation between employer and em- 
ployee in every way I could. While I 
was a corporation executive, whenever 
it was my personal job to decide con- 
cerning the right of men to organize in 
any of the plants over which I had jur- 
isdiction, I always decided in favor of 
that right. When I resigned from that 
job recently we had approximately 
thirty active contracts, both A. F. of L. 
and C. I. O. 

I believe that American economics 
are dynamic and should be constantly 
expanding. And I believe that labor is 
an essential part of the dynamics of ex- 
pansion. I feel very strongly that in 
the coming years we should bring about 
a steadily rising standard of living. In 
the last hundred years the standard of 
living in America has risen more than 
five-fold. I believe this accomplish- 
ment can be repeated during the next 
hundred years. And, consistent with 
the proper functioning of the economic 
system, those who do the real work of 
America should receive a larger pro- 
portionate share of the national income. 


Roosevelt Speaks 
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child or convict labor, insist upon the 
observance of safety and health stand- 
ards and require manufacturing estab- 
lishments to pay prevailing minimum 
wages. 

Continued improvement in orderly, 
effective industrial relations has fol- 
lowed the establishment by law of the 
right of collective bargaining. Indus- 
trial disputes have declined steadily 
since the National Labor Relations Act 
was declared constitutional in 1937. 
There was a decrease of forty-two per 
cent in such disputes, comparing 1938 
with 1937, and last year strikes were 
forty-five per cent lower than in 1937. 

The above, briefly summarized, is 
our record. By that record we are 
willing to be judged and we offer it to 
the country as a basis of judgment and 
as a witness and a pledge of faith to 
American wage-earners. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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The second of two articles on 
proposals affecting labor now be- 
fore Congress. 


N CONGRESS, just as in the 

rest of the world, people get 
only what they fight for. There are 
three outstanding legislative proposals 
now before Congress that directly af- 
fect the welfare of American workers. 
They are the conscription bill, social 
security amendments and housing. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor is ac- 
tively fighting for labor’s interests in 
these measures. It seeks and requires 
the earnest support of the great mass 
of American Federation of» Labor 
members in order to win the fight. 

The pending conscription bill is not 
a well-planned measure. It is a hodge- 
podge. The bill was sponsored in the 
Senate by that anti-administration and 
pro-employer Democrat, Senator 
3urke of Nebraska, who recently was 
turned down in a primary for re- 
nomination. ‘The House sponsor is 
Representative Wadsworth of New 
York, a Republican hasbeen. 

Since its introduction this bill, un- 
satisfactory in itself, has been so plas- 
tered with amendments as to make its 
original form unrecognizable and its 
provisions wholly untenable. No 
wonder President William Green an- 
nounced the American Federation of 
Labor will oppose it! 

Mr. Green made it clear that the 
position of the American Federation 
of Labor on this great issue is influ- 
enced by high patriotic considerations. 
He did not, as some newspapers mis- 
guidedly phrased it, join the C.I.O. 
in opposing the Burke-Wadsworth bill. 
The C.I.O., right in line with the Com- 
munist party, opposes any conscription 
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law at any time. That is not the posi- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In a public statement and in letters 
to every member of Congress, Mr. 
Green emphasized that in providing 
an adequate army for defensive pur- 
poses the “American way” should be 
followed first. 

He pointed out that our immediate 
defense needs can and should be met 
by voluntary enlistment, with con- 
scription used only as the last resort. 

“This would be putting voluntary 
action before compulsion,” Mr. Green 
said. “American labor would re- 
spond to such a program wholeheart- 
edly and enthusiastically.” 

But if conditions arise which make 
immediate expansion of the army im- 
peratively essential for the national de- 
fense, then, he declared, it is up to the 
President of the United States to so 
state to Congress and to the people, 
disclosing what the manpower need 
of the nation is. 

“Under such circumstances,” Mr. 
Green said, “American labor will sup- 
port the organization and creation of 
an army large enough and strong 
enough to meet national requirements.” 

But in any conscription bill there 
must be included adequate safeguards 
of the economic and industrial status 
of working men and women, Mr. 
Green insisted. 

He urged that an absolute guaran- 
tee be written into the law that those 
conscripted would not be sent abroad 






for service in a European war but 
would be used solely for home defense 
and for protection of the Hemisphere. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor,” Mr. Green concluded, “has 
cooperated and will continue to co- 
operate with the federal government 
in the formation and execution of its 
preparedness plans. We have ex- 
pounded a philosophy which proclaims 
that loyalty to labor unions presup- 
poses loyalty to our government. This 
is both primary and basic. 

“Labor, as represented by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, will stand 
immovable in its defense of our gov- 
ernment, of our democratic institutions 
and for the blessings of liberty, free- 
dom and justice.” 

This policy, the Legislative Commit- 
tee firmly believes, fairly represents 
the views of all loyal American work- 
ers. It is important, therefore, that 
you, the members of the American 
Federation of Labor, inform your Sen- 
ators and your Representatives that 
you support the policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The second major legislative pro- 
posal now hanging fire comprises a 
series of amendments to the Social 
Security Act introduced by Senator 
Wagner of New York at the request 
of the American Federation of Labor 
on the fifth anniversary of the signing 
of the original act. 

This new bill, S. 4269, would extend 
old-age pension and survivor insur- 
ance benefits to 10,000,000 American 
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workers who are now excluded. It 
would also extend unemployment com- 
pensation benefits to 5,000,000 addi- 
tional workers now deprived of this 
protection. Finally, it would author- 
ize the federal government to give 
greater aid to the poorer states so that 
the levels of social security benefits 
can be stabilized at a decent figure 
throughout the country. 

Discrimination has no place in a 
free country. Yet it exists under our 
laws, even under the Social Security 
Act. This bill would help to remove 
such discrimination. It would give the 
same pension and insurance protection 
that other workers enjoy to agricul- 
tural workers, domestic workers, non- 
civil service employes in the federal 
government, employes of religious and 
charitable organizations and non-profit 
institutions (excepting ordained minis- 
ters and members of religious orders 
performing the duties of their orders). 

The extension of unemployment 
compensation would include non-civi! 
service employes of the federal gov- 
ernment, employes of non-profit insti- 
tutions and workers in enterprises em- 
ploying fewer than eight persons who 


Unionism Makes 


HEMICAL workers belong to an 

industry which performs miracles. 
It transforms trees into fine silks for 
evening dresses, oil into rubber tires, 
coal into safety glass for your car’s 
windshield. With its amazing scien- 
tific achievements, the chemical indus- 
try has grown and prospered even 
through depression years, and its prof- 
its are equaled by few. Reports for 
twenty-six leading chemical companies 
in the first half of 1940 show profits 
of fifteen per cent on net worth, an 
increase of thirty-nine per cent over 
last year. 

Starting almost from scratch a short 
time ago, chemical workers have made 
fine progress in union organization. 
They are realizing that only through 
trade unions can they share fairly in 
the wealth they help to create. Under 
the leadership of H. A. Bradley, vet- 
eran organizer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, membership growth 
has reached the rate of 2,000 a month, 
and local unions number 150. 

Organizer Bradley has a long record 
of achievement. As Akron, Ohio, rep- 
resentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, he built up the gasoline 
station employes’ national council and 
won a reputation for organizing and 
winning wage increases and other gains 
for workers. He is just now complet- 
ing a swing around the country, cover- 
ing nine regional conferences of chem- 
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are now excluded from the provisions 
of the law. 

Farmhands and servants in private 
homes are still left out in the amend- 
ments because of the great difficulties 
encountered in determining unemploy- 
ment in such occupations. 

This bill is the product of long study 
by the American Federation of Labor. 
It offers no rainbow pot of gold to 
those who want something for nothing. 
But it does liberalize the present law 
and establishes a sound, workable 
basis for even wider social security 
benefits in the future. 

Therefore, it is important that the 
workers of this country rally to its 
support and let their elected representa- 
tives know they want such a bill 
adopted. 

The final measure which deserves 
the attention of organized labor is the 
Wagner amendment to the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Bill which would 
make sufficient funds available for the 
immediate construction, through the 
United States Housing Authority and 
other agencies of the government, of 
adequate housing facilities for thou- 
sands of workers in defense industries. 


William C. Hushing, chairman of 
the A. F. of L. Legislative Committee, 
presented conclusive data to Congress 
that an acute housing shortage exists 
in industrial centers now engaged in 
defense manufacture. He cited condi- 
tions in Bremerton, Wash., where a 
navy yard and other federal projects 
have greatly expanded activities. 

“Men, women and children are 
sleeping in jail, on the grass in the 
city park, in parked automobiles, on 
makeshift beds in garages and in tents 
pitched on the outskirts of the com- 
munity,” he reported. 

“Labor does not want to see skilled 
workers herded into flimsy tent cities 
and jerry-built barracks as was the 
case in 1917 and 1918. Labor has 
served America well and labor is ready 
to meet the demands made upon it. 
Its demand for adequate housing facil- 
ities is only fair and just.” 

This is another measure that work- 
ers should get behind because it not 
only is designed to help them by its 
objective of better homes but by its 
operation, which will mean the crea- 
tion of job opportunities for thousands 
of construction workers. 


Big Strides in Chemical Industry 


ical workers. In Boston, Newark, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Chicago and other cities, chemi- 
cal workers rallied to these meetings, 
went away to organize with new en- 
thusiasm. 

Chemical agreements mark outstand- 
ing gains for union members; ninety- 
eight per cent provide vacations with 
pay, usually granting one week after 
one year of service, and longer vaca- 
tions after longer service. 

Wage increases this year are strik- 
ing, standards set are high. 

Examples: Local 18361 in East St. 
Louis has a minimum wage of seventy- 
five cents per hour, an increase of five 
cents per hour over last year. Local 
19820 in California established a $6 per 
day minimum this year, an increase of 
$1.55 over the old rate. In Chicago, 
Local 20430 reports a gain of five 
cents per hour; in small Illinois towns 
Local 21921 reports gains varying from 
ten cents per hour upward, Local 
22198, five cents per hour. Others re- 
port increases from two to eleven cents 
per hour. 

Of special interest is the agreement 
of Local 21709 with the U. S. Potash 
Company of Carlsbad, N. M., which 
provides for a twenty per cent wage 
increase between October, 1938, and 
February, 1942, lifting the minimum 
wage from sixty cents to seventy-two 
cents per hour. Highly skilled work- 


ers, by 1942, will receive $1.21 per 
hour. 

The agreement was negotiated with 
the help of Organizer O. G. Wright, 
secretary-treasurer of the New Mexico 
State Federation of Labor. Vacations 
with pay are granted, increasing pro- 
gressively from five work days after 
one year’s service to ten work days 
after three years of service. 

The agreement also provides for 
grievance committees, seniority rights, 
check-off of dues for union members, 
and a joint conference committee is 
established with provision for arbitra- 
tion. 

By providing progressive wage in- 
creases, this agreement recognizes an 
important principle, namely : 

Wages should advance steadily year 
by year. 

The U. S. Potash Company has 
made exceptional profits in the last 
three years, and probably will enjoy a 
period of even greater prosperity due 
to defense orders. 

It can well afford to raise its em- 
ployes to the highest minimum in the 
industry. 

As the scale stands now, the mini- 
mum wage of seventy-two cents sched- 
uled for 1942 is below the minimum of 
seventy-five cents now in effect else- 
where by union agreement. The union 
has done well to provide a reopening 
clause in the contract. 
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WHY WAGES MUST RISE 


RADE UNIONISTS know what 

it is to fight for a principle, even 
to die for their cause. We know, too, 
that the things we care about—a decent 
living standard, a rightful share in the 
growing industrial wealth we help to 
create—must be fought for right here 
and now, before a drum sounds or a 
gun is fired. 

On this Labor Day we hail the wage 
gains made this year. They represent 
a real advance for workers. But we 
note also that, on the whole, industry 
has by no means granted workers the 
wage increases its rising profits made 
possible. 

Union machinists have an outstand- 
ing record this year, with 379 wage 
increases reported in their journal from 
January to August. These gains were 
scattered over the United States, and 
include Canada and Newfoundland. 
Most of them (197) were for more 
than five cents per hour; 100 were 
between five and ten cents; 46 between 
ten and fifteen cents; and 44 over 
fifteen cents. 

Quite a number ranged from twenty 
to thirty-three cents per hour. These 
last we hail, for they represent gains 
worthy of the machinist’s skill and 
industry’s ability to pay. 


Unions Are Setting the Pace 


Unions in other industries report 
like progress. Preliminary figures 
from 61 cities, covering union printing 
tradesmen, bakery workers, teamsters 
and truck drivers, building trades and 
street railway men, point to a probable 
total of more than 800 wage increases 
in the last twelve months when all 
reports are in. 

As usual, unions have set the pace 
for industry as a whole. Labor De- 
partment reports from manufacturing 
companies, both union and non-union, 
show a striking increase in the number 
of wage raises this year as compared 
to last. In the first half of last year, 
251 wage increases were reported, af- 
fecting 25,800 workers; in 1940 first 
half, 574 increases were granted to 
173,400 workers. (See chart.) These 
reports cover less than half of all man- 
ufacturing companies. 

On the whole, the average wage in- 
crease reported by manufacturing com- 
panies has amounted to 6.5 per cent. 
More striking wage gains were re- 
ported in confectionery, where the in- 
crease averaged 8 per cent; woolen and 
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worsted goods, 9.5 per cent; cement, 
8.2 per cent; structural metal work, 
8.3 per cent; meat packing, 15.2 per 
cent; boots and shoes, 11.2 per cent; 
aircraft, 7 per cent; cotton goods, 7 
per cent; brass and copper, 9 per cent. 

With the government encouraging 
high productive efficiency in defense 
industries, with other industries has- 
tening to install new labor-saving ma- 
chinery, we may look forward to rapid 
increases in workers’ productivity and 
equally rapid reduction in unit labor 
costs. 

Already the expanding volume of 
production has raised productivity and 
reduced labor cost, even before the 
defense program is well under way. 
Figures from the National Industrial 
Conference Board show the following 
for manufacturing industry as a whole 
from April to June, 1940: Output per 
man-hour up 9 per cent, labor cost per 
unit of output down 7 per cent, labor 
cost per $100 of output down 7 per 
cent. 

This is a very striking change in 
only two months. It shows what we 
may expect as the defense program ad- 
vances. It shows, too, where industry 
is going to find the money for wage 
increases. 

Note this, however: In these two 
months wages actually have increased 
by less than one per cent. Industry’s 
ability to pay increases develops 
much faster than the will to grant 
them. 

Wage increases in many cases fall 
far short of the amounts industry is 
able to give from its increasing profits. 


In the first half of 1940, workers’ to- 
tal income was up 4.9 per cent; total 
dividend payments of American cor- 
porations were up 14 per cent in the 
first half year, 15.6 per cent in the 
first seven months. 

There are no current figures to show 
profits of all corporations, but we know 
that 400 leading industrials increased 
their profits 59 per cent in the first 
half of 1940, over 1939. These com- 
panies earned the high figure of 10.9 
per cent on their net worth compared 
to 7 per cent in 1939 (first half). 

Two leading airplane companies 
give a striking example of low wages, 
high profits. Both companies pay 
wages substantially under the union 
scale, and under the wage prevailing 
in their communities. 

One company in first half 1940 has 
earned a profit of 44 per cent on its 
net worth (annual rate), more than 
four times its first half profit in 1939. 
The other, in first half 1940, earned 
37 per cent on net worth (annual rate), 
almost three times its profit in 1939. 

Both are benefiting by government 
orders, operating to capacity, planning 
expansion. Their combined 1940 earn- 
ings will approach $8,000,000; each 
could raise all workers to the union 
scale, pay full dividends and carry at 
least $2,000,000 to surplus. 

Another large company, benefiting 
from defense orders, earned 20 per 
cent on net worth last year, had a bal- 
ance after dividends of nearly $14,- 
000,000, could have paid a 25 per cent 
increase in wages, but gave its work- 
ers a raise of only 2% per cent. 
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The BUILDING of a UNION 


By FRANK P. FENTON 


Director of Organization, 
American Federation of Labor 


b prpendel when collective bargaining 
is accepted by our government and 
remedies for violations thereof are 
written into statutory law, it is not re- 
markable that there are declarations of 
the acceptance of this right by all peo- 
ple, even some anti-union employers. 
However, the latter would like to see 
anemic organizations. They would like 
to see trade unions that only pass pious 
resolutions and make polite gestures. 

This is not the kind of trade union 
organization the workers of America 
want. They want strong, efficient and 
sometimes even militant trade unions to 
protect and to consolidate the gains 
they have made. Consequently, this ar- 
ticle is devoted exclusively to the prac- 
tical methods attending the formation 
and growth of such unions. 

The forming of a union is one thing, 
and the maintenance and building up of 
such a union are another. The forming 
and building of a local union are predi- 
cated first upon the complete accept- 
ance by the workers of their determina- 
tion to enjoy the principles of collective 
bargaining. 


Unionism Eats Pleasure Hours 


The primary prerequisite in the for- 


mation of a trade union is the associa- 
tion of several workers who, in addition 
to having a firm belief in the benefits 
of bargaining by group strength, must 
be willing to spend many of their pleas- 
ure hours on union business. 

When these several employes assem- 
ble after much discussion among them- 
selves and decide to form a union, they 
then communicate with the American 
Federation of Labor and express their 
desire, at the same time submitting all 
factual information as to their industry, 
the type of work performed and the 
number of employes eligible for union 
membership. 

Then a representative of organized 
labor contacts the individuals who ex- 
press their desire to join a union. This 
labor representative will come from one 
of the many craft unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor if 
the workers involved come under the 
jurisdiction of any organized craft 
union. 

If there is no organized craft union 
holding jurisdiction, then the labor rep- 
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resentative will come directly from the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Immediately upon his contacting 
these individuals wishing to organize, 
the labor representative becomes their 
official adviser on all matters, since ad- 
vising organized labor is his everyday 
job and his opinions are based upon the 
knowledge and experience he has re- 
ceived in this field and must be re- 
spected as such. 

The advice and counsel given this 
new group differs with respect to the 
industry and local conditions, but a few 
general observations as to conduct 
might be made. The labor representa- 
tive, or organizer, as he is generally 
called, gives the new group application 
blanks for union membership. 


Seven Members Minimum 


The first step to be taken at this time 
is to secure the necessary number of 
members for the issuance of a charter. 
This number is never less than seven. 
Application blanks are then forwarded 
to the international union—or if the 
group is to be organized into a federal 
labor union, the application blanks are 
forwarded to Secretary George 
Meany’s office at the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—with charter fees and 
initiation fees and any chosen local un- 
ion title. 

We must be sure that there is a clear 
and definite title of the classification of 
each worker, so that proper allocation 
can be made. Very quickly there is 
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then presented to this group the official 
charter, which charter is the license of 
certification to the effect that this un- 
ion has been organized and is per- 
mitted to carry on legitimate union 
business under the restrictions imposed 
by the constitution of its parent body. 

Immediately upon installation of the 
charter, the union elects permanent offi- 
cers for the duration of office as lim- 
ited by the constitution and by-laws of 
the parent organization. However, the 
temporary officers, if there is any doubt 
in the minds of the workers, might be 
continued in office for a time long 
enough to give the membership an op- 
portunity to make observations as to 
the ability and character of these offi- 
cers. 

Now a word about the officers. These 
individuals are the most important rocks 
in the foundation of this union. The 
positions to be filled are usually presi- 
dent, vice-president, recording secre- 
tary, corresponding secretary, treasurer 
and an executive board of eight or ten 
members. Certain specific qualities are 
necessary for the various officers, ac- 
cording to the office they seek. 


Choose Leaders Carefully 


The group of officers you select is 
of transcendent importance because 
these individuals conduct the affairs of 
the organization between meetings of 
the local union. This duty alone re- 
quires members with initiative, common 
sense, good judgment and courage. 

The officers should be representative 
of the entire plant and should be in 
constant touch with the members they 
represent so as to properly conduct 
business between meetings to the inter- 
est of the members. 

These officers represent the business 
side of your local union. Their ap- 
proach to management and their con- 
duct of the affairs of the union will de- 
termine in a large measure the success 
or the failure of the union to live and 
function. 

I reiterate—great care should be ex- 
ercised in the selection of these officers 
to see that no stooge of the boss or 
Communist is elected to office. You 
cannot very well keep a stooge out of 
the union, but you can prevent him 
from being elected to office if you are 
alert and energetic. 

Of all the qualities a man should pos- 
sess for trade union leadership, the 
most important and that which out- 
weighs all others is the quality of sin- 
cere trade union sympathies, because 
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such officers are in the possession of 
confidential matters that must be kept 
inviolate. 

Before I conclude my discussion 
about officers, there is one more matter 
that I would like to call to your atten- 
tion. Beware of the “good fellow.” He 
will probably not do any harm, but he 
does fill a position that a much more 
capable person should occupy. 

Now, the union must get down to 
business. At the first meeting which is 
held for purposes of handling union 
business, various committees should be 
appointed. The meeting, of course, 
should be conducted in accordance with 
the manual provided for such an or- 
ganization. The officers should study 
the manual relative to conducting meet- 
ings and should see that the member- 
ship adheres to the contents of this 
manual. 

A well-conducted union meeting is 
one of the first indications of ability to 
function independently, and if properly 
conducted, it reacts to make fruitful 
and successful meetings inevitable 
within a short period. 


Parliamentary Procedure 


Except for a New England town 
meeting, the trade union is the purest 
form of democracy ; therefore, in order 
to keep decorum and get the best results 
from such a meeting, the officers should 
familiarize themselves with parliamen- 
tary procedure. However, it is the duty 
of any officer that employs parliamen- 
tary procedure to make a complete and 
full explanation to the membership. In 
other words, do not use parliamentary 
procedure as a technical method to de- 
prive those that disagree with you of 
all their rights in the discussion. 

The union should then appoint stand- 
ing committees. A committee should 
be appointed for securing financial in- 
formation about their company, and 
also financial reports and labor relations 
information of companies making com- 
peting products. This information can 
be obtained by writing to the Research 
Department of either the international 
union or the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The union should elect a steward for 
each department in the plant. For a 
new organization, the steward serves a 
double function. His primary one is to 
work in conjunction with the organiz- 
ing committee of the union, and his 
secondary or temporary function is to 
act as a leader of the grievance com- 
mittee in his department by reporting 
the injustices and grievances to the 
local union. 

The permanent work of this steward 
is that of assisting in the complete or- 
ganization of his department. He pro- 
vides the organizing cornmittee with 
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lists of persons in his department—ad- 
dresses, too, if possible—and visits 
these persons to discuss unionism out- 
side of working hours. 

A very important duty of his is to 
collect dues from members and observe 
all the happenings in the department. 

Then an organization committee 
should be appointed. This committee 
of several members usually includes 
many of the officers. It carries on a 
constant conversational attack on the 
workers in the plant to convince them 
to join the union. There are also cer- 
tain publicity angles which might be 
utilized. All in all, the committee must 
be well-informed as to the purposes of 
the organization and must secure all 
the data and information necessary to 
convince the unorganized of the value 
of trade union organization. The mem- 
bers of the organizing committee 
should visit the homes of the workers 
after working hours. 

It might be helpful in these home 
visits to ask the worker’s wife (or hus- 
band) to join in on the discussion. It 
may even be possible to form an aux- 
iliary of wives of the workers who join. 
This auxiliary of wives may be helpful 
in many ways to organize your plant 
thoroughly. 

Another important step is the imme- 
diate affiliation of the local union with 
the existing council of labor. In a city 
it is the central labor union. In the 
state it is the state federation of labor. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of sending delegates to 
these bodies. It is sufficient to say that 
local support, assistance and advice are 
invaluable. All of this is offered by 
these labor councils, plus the oppor- 
tunity to participate in their delibera- 
tions and thereby increase your ability 
as a leader. 


Some Notes on 


Wisconsin does not permit the pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation 
benefits to workers employed in can- 
ning fruits and vegetables solely within 
the active canning season unless they 
earned $100 or more in other employ- 
ment in the preceding year. The Wis- 
consin law also provides that, if an 
employer’s account has not had benefits 
charged against it to a stated amount, 
he does not need to pay unemployment 
compensation taxes. 

So canneries in that state are exceed- 
ingly careful not to hire workers who 
have had previous employment for 
which they have earned $100. 

In Pennsylvania the Superior Court 
has denied benefits to a worker who 
died from typhoid fever contracted 
when he drank contaminated water 


Local conditions may demand the se- 
lection of many other committees. This 
matter must be handled with discretion 
and in the light of the particular prob- 
lem that your plant or industry de- 
mands. 

The work of these committees is very 
educational to the participants, and 
workers who become schooled through 
these conferences in trade union and 
labor problems become an asset to the 
labor movement and to the community. 

Meetings should be held twice a 
month. Such new unions might take 
advantage of getting a speaker from 
the city central labor union or from the 
state federation of labor or an organizer 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to address the union and answer ques- 
tions that the new officers cannot make 
a convincing reply to. 

After the members join, the job is 
only partly done. If your union is to 
endure, eternal vigilance is required. 
Every member must be retained in the 
organization and himself become a 
salesman for the union. To accomplish 
this, education is most necessary. 

A worker does not become a con- 
firmed trade unionist in a week or two. 
He must be taught the value of paying 
dues. In the payment of dues the 
worker has no choice. He must pay 
them to his employer in longer hours 
and less money, or pay them to his 
local union treasury to insure himself 
against reduction in wages and in- 
creases in hours. 

Union dues are a small insurance fee 
for us to make against the misery of 
national depressions and personal need. 
Labor unions can demand and obtain 
the standards and practices which alone 
will assure stabilized business and eco- 
nomic well-being. Remember the past 
and protect your own future. 


Social Insurance 


supplied by the employer. The court 
held that the exact date when the germs 
that caused the man’s death entered his 
body could not be proved and there- 
fore this case was not an accident. 

Writing in the A.B.C. Reporter, 
R. E. Wenzel condemns the tendency 
toward. technical decisions which block 
benefits that should be paid. He stresses 
that neither the employer who has paid 
the premium, nor the worker, who is 
denied benefits, gains by such decisions. 

Labor does not feel that a worker 
who leaves his job to take part in the 
defense program, whether in militar 
or industrial service, should be penal- 
ized. The trade union movement be- 
lieves that defense work should be re- 
garded as covered employment for both 
old-age and job insurance. 
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Organized Labor ADVANCES 


4The convention season in organized 
labor is now at a high point. Recent 
conventions on which reports have been 
received at American Federation of 
Labor headquarters in Washington in- 
clude those of the International Photo- 
Engravers Union, the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, the South Dakota 
State Federation of Labor, the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Labor and 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor. 


4 Hearst Publications, Inc., is paying 
$28,500 to five employes of the circula- 
tion department of the Los Angeles 
Examiner “found to have been discrim- 
inately discharged because of union 
activities.” The company is also to post 
notices that it will not discourage mem- 
bership or activity in Local 21666, 
Newspaper Circulators Union. 


4At San Mateo, Calif., the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters have signed the 
Peninsula Retail Meat Dealers Asso- 
ciation to a new agreement under which 
butchers will receive a $42 minimum 
and paid vacations. 


4The American Newspaper Writers 
Association, of which William L. 
Laurence, noted science writer for the 
New York Times is president, reports 
excellent progress in its organization 


of working newspaper reporters, edi- 
tors and copy readers in New York 
City. The recently chartered union is 
strictly a craft organization, set up for 
working journalists only. 


4C.I.O. textile workers at Caroleen, 
N. C., have voted to surrender their 
C.1.O. charter and apply for a charter 
in the United Textile Workers of 
America, A. F. of L. 


4 Local 728, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has signed the New South 
Motor Express Lines to a union con- 
tract. Previously the management had 
refused to sign, precipitating a strike. 


4 Federal unions recently chartered : 
Local 22408, Rubber Workers, Wa- 
bash; 22409, Chemical Workers, St. 
Louis, Mich. ; 22410, Office Employes, 
Detroit; 22411, Railway Patrolmen, 
New York City; 22412, Distillery 
Workers, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; 22414, 
Cork Workers, New York City ; 22415, 
Cannery Workers, Portland, Ind.; 
22416, Rubber Workers, Cleveland; 
22417, Mine and Mill Workers, Dead- 
wood, S. Dak. 


4 After a five-week strike which com- 


pletely halted production, Local 18826, 
Metal Specialty Workers, has reached 








a new agreement with the Automatic 
File and Index Company of Green 
Bay, Wis., under which the workers 
obtain wage increases, union recogni- 
tion, seniority rights, overtime pay and 
better working conditions. 


4 Local 19256, Aluminum Workers, of 
Massena, N. Y., has obtained higher 
pay for employes of the Aluminum 
Company of America plant there. The 
increases are greater than those re- 
cently won by the C. I. O. 


4 Federal Labor Union 20581 of Key- 
port, N. J., has won its strike against 
the Architectural Tile Company. The 
workers will: receive higher wages. 
The settlement also calls for the closed 
shop and the check-off. 


4Fifteen plants in Washington State 
have been signed to union contracts for 
1940-41 by Locals 20251, 20296, 20228 
and 20479, Cannery Workers Union. 
In sharp contrast, only two concerns 
have signed with the C. I. O. 


4Local 21576 of the Cereal, Flour, 
Feed and Grain Elevator Workers 
signed the Miller Cereal Mills of 
Omaha, Nebr., to a union agreement 
after a short strike. Minimum hourly 
wages set in the contract range up to 
seventy cents. 
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President A. J. Maag (extreme left) snapped with new Executive Board of South Dakota State Federation 
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Labor Weighs Conscription 


(Continued from Page 4) 


groups, Classes and ranks into the na- 
tional army, was a tremendous force in 
the shaping of a united German Empire 
out of a patchwork of states and prin- 
cipalities. 

It is probably fair to say that the tri- 
umph of a fully developed system of 
conscription was achieved by the Prus- 
sian military machine at the battle of 
Sedan in 1870, which brought victory 
over France. The evolution of the 
techniques of warfare from 1870 to date 
has proved conscription to be an in- 
creasingly costly device to nations at 
war. 

The instruments of warfare available 
at the given time have always deter- 
mined the makeup and size of armies 
in combat. In a primitive society in 
which simple agricultural implements 
were used as effective military weapons 
it was natural that every able-bodied 
man would be called upon to defend the 
community. It was the manufacture of 
armor and the gradual development of 
military inventions which gave rise to 
the professional soldier and changed the 
character of armies. 


Cheap Gunpowder Changed Things 


Costly ammunition called for smaller 
and more highly selective armies. 

This was the case in the Middle Ages 
when armor was dominant importance, 
but with the advent of gunpowder, when 
ammunition gradually became cheap 
and easy to obtain, the use of mass man- 
power gained in importance. 

Europe of the Nineteenth Century 
fought out its wars on the assumption 
that the numerical strength of the army 
is decisive to military success. Napo- 
leon’s belief that God marches with the 
biggest battalions held good through 
this time and its hangover still over- 
shadowed European military thinking 
through the last World War. 


Warfare today is vastly different . 


from that of twenty-five years ago. It 
has even less in common in its tech- 
nique with the warfare of Napoleonic 
conquests. Modern war is chiefly a war 
of mechanical equipment. 

Military power, which was once 
based on the number of yeomen who 
could be enlisted, today depends on the 
number of skilled mechanics needed not 
only to manufacture war machines, but 
to fight with them. 

Conscription is a military outgrowth 
of an agricultural democracy in which 
the vast reserve of manpower was de- 
rived from agriculture. An industrial 
democracy which no longer depends on 
crop-growing as its basic industry faces 
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a totally different problem and finds 
that conscription saps its resources 
rather than adds to its strength. 

These compelling conclusions have 
been forcefully stated by one of the fore- 
most writers on military science and 
tactics, Major General John F. C. Ful- 
ler, who was Chief General Staff Officer 
of the British Tanks Corps in 1917-18. 

His studies of recruitment and train- 
ing during the last World War led him 
to the conclusion that the future use of 
conscription will be limited solely to the 
armies of aggression for the purposes 
of occupation. Writing as long ago as 
1928, Fuller pointed out that “the 
theory of conscription has run its 
course, and is today growing out of 
date. A few years hence no conscript 
army will be able to face an organized 
attack by armed motor cars, let alone 
by tanks and kindred weapons.” 

“To those who can read the past and 
follow present tendencies,” Fuller wrote 
twelve years ago, “the future develop- 
ment of recruitment is clear and certain. 
The advent of the motor-driven battle 
vehicle has introduced armor as an es- 
sential in tactical organization. An- 
other armored age faces the great 
armies of the world, an age of costly 
machines in place of cheap muskets. 
The tendency is, consequently, one 
toward small armies in which quality 
will replace the quantity theory of the 
present cannon fodder masses.” 

In his penetrating analysis of the 
World War tactics Fuller saw that “it 
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was nothing less than a national, let 
alone military, crime to conscript all 
classes of men as if they were of equal 
value, and to fill the trenches which 
were little more than altars of human 
sacrifice to a discredited god, with 
highly skilled mechanics, miners and 
professional men. 

“Throughout the war it was scarcely 
realized by any of the general staffs that 
the one great tactical problem was not 
to increase fighting manpower, but as. 
far as it was possible to eliminate the 
fighting man, the human slop-butt, and 
to replace him by a mechanic.” 

“In spite of tank attacks, air attacks, 
naval attrition and chemical attacks, it 
was not realized that weapons give 
blows and men receive them, and that 
the main problem in tactics is how to, 
give blows without receiving them, and. 
not a mere question of human tonnage.” 

It is ironic to consider today that 
Fuller held the key to the future course 
of events when he pointed out the fatal; 
error made in 1919 when Germany was. 
denied the power to maintain a con-. 
script army, and was compelled to es- 
tablish a voluntary one—that is, to rely 
on quality—while France continued to, 
adhere to bulk numbers. 


Foresaw Defeat of France 


Though his warning went unheeded, 
Fuller foresaw the outcome many years. 
ago when he suggested that the mechan- 
ical training and equipment of the Ger- 
mans was bound to win over the sheer 
strength in numbers of the French. 

A number of our own military ex- 
perts have been giving increasing recog- 
nition to this view. Hanson W. Bald- 
win, military expert of the New York. 
Times, points out in the August issue 
of Harper’s that the maximum initial 
force which could be transported to the 
Western Hemisphere by an enemy- 
power, “even if control of the sea were. 
wrested from us” would not be much 
larger than 50,000 men. 

To transport and supply an army of 
1,000,000 men to this hemisphere would 
require at least 13,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping. Baldwin considers this econom-. 
ically impossible. 

“Not even Britain, or a combination 
of Britain and Germany, has sufficient 
shipping to divert such an enormous 
amount of it from their ordinary and 
vital trade routes for military pur- 
poses,” he says. “We do not, therefore, 
have to fear the employment of ‘mass 
armies in this hemisphere ; the most we 
have to guard against is the possible. 
transportation of a small expeditionary 
force.” 

The important point in Baldwin’s. 
analysis is that, even if our defense ex- 
tended to the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere, we need, in addition to our own 
home defense, “a field force, highly: 
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trained, fully equipped, instantly ready 
for transportation anywhere within the 
Western Hemisphere. Such a force 
certainly need be no larger than 150,000 
men—perhaps half that number—about 
the number with which Germany, only 
one hundred miles away, seized Nor- 
way.” The entire enlarged Regular 
Army “need be no larger than 400,000 
men, it that large.” 

Some experts place the maximum at 
600,000. Some put it as high as 750,000. 
This is the largest professional army, 
the Regular Army, we can possibly need 
at the present time. And such an army 
can and should be raised by voluntary 
enlistment. 

We have seen that mechanical war- 
fare is the dominant characteristic of 
jpresent-day defense. Having borne the 
brunt of technological displacement of 
‘manpower in our everyday life, it 
‘would be folly to ignore the fact that 
the bulk of our military manpower re- 
quirements have also been displaced by 
technological developments and that we 
must substitute mechanical strength for 
numerical strength in our defense force. 


Complete Transformation 


We must fully realize the revolution- 
ary impact of the gasoline engine on 
our techniques. To the extent that the 
gasoline engine has given armies un- 
precedented mobility, it has completely 
transformed the scale and the scope of 
military activities. 

If the United States is to be engaged 
in a defense war in the near future it 
will be engaged in a war of machines, 
airplanes and armor plate, a war of 
rapid movement in which our mechani- 
cal dexterity will be pitted against the 
technological ingenuity of the enemy. 

Such a war cannot be waged as effec- 
tively with a large army of conscripts, 
burdensome, immobile and clumsy, as 
with a highly trained, compact force of 
skillful soldiers and skilled technicians. 

We have seen that in the light of the 
training facilities as well as of military 
supplies and equipment which can be 
made available within one year, our 
Regular Army should not be increased 
‘beyond the maximum of 750,000 men 
which can be attained by voluntary en- 
‘listment. 

Our total peacetime defense force 
‘should not exceed 1,500,000 if it is to 
be efficient and effective. Our defense 
production as well as defense itself 
-would bog down under the weight of 
van excessive and unnecessary mass of 
recruits which the proposed conscrip- 
‘tion would bring. 

We have also seen that the very 
‘nature of our defense requirements can- 
not possibly justify the immediate rais- 
ing of an army of 2,000,000 conscripts 
in the space of a few months, even 
-when we assume the defense of our en- 
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tire hemisphere to be the immediate ob- 
jective. The armed force that we do 
need, the force that can be properly 
trained, one which can be adequately 
clothed and properly equipped is of a 
size which can and should be recruited 
by voluntary enlistment. 

The proposed peacetime draft would 
give us a large standing army which, 
once established, would remain a bur- 
den upon the rest of the population, on 
our customs and on our institutions. It 
would inevitably become a self-perpetu- 
ating force which would dominate the 
civil life of our nation. 


What It Means to Labor 


What does the proposed peacetime 
conscription mean to labor? If ap- 
proved, the draft would reach into 
every factory, mill and mine, into every 
family and every home. For those who 
are conscripted it would mean a com- 
plete economic readjustment. For 
this provision should be made. 

Foremost in importance is the work- 
er’s equity in his job. Workers sub- 
jected to military service should be 
assured priority of re-employment with- 
out loss of seniority rights. This can- 
not be enforced by a mere declaration 
but should be made mandatory. 

Compulsory contribution to national 
defense on the part of the worker 
places a corresponding duty on the em- 
ployer to do his part in safeguarding 
the economic security of those called 
to fight for their land and the security 
of their dependents. 

For those dependents who are de- 
prived of their means of support as the 
result of conscription, adequate provi- 
sion should also be made. Adequate 
pay to the men subjected to military 
service is one of the essentials in a 
program designed to achieve this by the 
most equitable means. 

Employed wage-earners have ac- 
cumulated a stake under our social se- 
curity program. Under our contribu- 
tory system of old age benefits, provi- 
sion should be made to preserve the 
accumulated equity unimpaired. 

Although our system of unemploy- 
ment insurance does not call for em- 
ploye contributions, in reality the bulk 
of the unemployment compensation 
funds is derived from the wages of 
our workers, not only through direct 
as well as hidden taxes and higher 
prices, but also in lower wages result- 
ing from the natural desire of em- 
ployers to pass on the cost of social 
security taxes. 

Workers’ equity in all phases of the 
social security program should there- 
fore be protected. 

There is also the problem of ad- 
justments in the obligations incurred 
by the workers and their families in 
their day-to-day struggle for existence. 





Payments on insurance policies and 
taxes, on homes, automobiles and other 
necessities cannot be continued when 
men are torn away from their jobs. 

Provision should be made to sus- 
pend the pressure of these obligations 
in an equitable way which would safe- 
guard the interests of the worker and 
of his family, as well as protect those 
of his creditors. 

Conscription which reaches into 
every sector of the community and 
into every type and class of our labor 
force will disturb to the very founda- 
tions our entire employment structure. 
It will mean drastic readjustments in 
every phase of industry and the flow 
of production and distribution of those 
goods and services which go to make 
up the economic strength of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Conscripted workers will have to be 
replaced and replacement skills devel- 
oped. In many occupations women 
will have to be brought into industry to 
take the place of the men called to 
take up arms. 

Our industrial defense needs are as 
vitally important as our military re- 
quirements. Machinery must be per- 
fected to achieve a balance in a way in 
which maximum industrial productiv- 
ity, both in quantity and in quality, 
could be sustained. 

Our employment services would 
have to be geared up to recruitment 
procedures to achieve this complex 
distribution of skills and manpower 
with the maximum of effectiveness. 


Let's Be Efficient at the Start 


It would also be necessary to make 
provision for the cost of transporta- 
tion of all workers from their homes 
to the places where their services are 
utilized. All industrial workers, 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled, who 
are called upon to serve in war manu- 
facturing industries as well as in our 
armed forces should be provided trans- 
portation by the government whenever 
their place of service or employment 
is away from their homes. 

Congress has already made enor- 
mous appropriations for defense pro- 
duction purposes, but the billions thus 
far appropriated are small compared 
with the total price which will have to 
be borne by the entire nation in per- 
fecting its defenses. 

The American people will pay this 
price willingly and patriotically, but in 
return they can justly demand that 
their contribution is not dissipated 
wastefully and extravagantly. If we 


are to do an efficient job of our de- 
fense we must begin to be efficient at 
the beginning. Compulsory conscrip- 
tion of an army of millions of soldiers 
to be carried out at once is a wasteful 
and an extravagant proposal. 


Amirmanonst 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


The Drive ts On 


N SATURDAY morning twenty- 

three of the Junior Union Stal- 
warts met in the Labor Temple. The 
dozen absentees were out of town tak- 
ing their respective vacations before 
the opening of school. 

Sam Olinger, the lodge president, 
was going over the fina! cirections for 
the part the Stalwarts. were to play in 
the celebration of Labor Vay. 

“Tf you have your places in mind 
and there are no questions, I believe 
we can go on to new business. Will 
someone make a motion to that effect ?” 

Mildred Shell so moved and new 
business was presented. 

“Mr. President,” said Jasper Pratt, 
“at the last regular meeting I was in- 
structed to bring in a tentative pro- 
gram for our lodge for the next three 
months. You appointed my commit- 
tee, all of whom have accepted their 
tasks. 

“Shall I read aloud the outlines we 
have formulated for our membership 
drive and the two months following ?” 

“Yes, Jasp, I’m sure we'll be in- 
terested to know what lies ahead for 
us,” Sam replied. 

“We all should have fun, while our 
lodge doubles its membership, if things 
work out,” said Jasper, as a preface to 
his report. 

“Monday, Labor Day: Activities 
planned by special committee. 

“Saturday after Labor Day: Reg- 
ular meeting with Mr. Rugge, our new 
high school principal, as guest speaker. 
Your committee suggests each member 
bring one or two guests. If we have a 
large enough turnout we will meet in 
the main auditorium. 

“The next Saturday: A hike fol- 
lowed by a steak roast at Cooper’s 
Falls. Each member may bring one 
guest. Each person must bring his 
own supplies excepting the steaks which 
we are purchasing with the surplus 
cash from last Spring’s entertainment 
fund. They’ll be union steaks, too. 

“There is nothing planned for the 
next week, but general boosting of our 
lodge, union goods and services and 
our membership is advised. 

“The first Monday in October 
through Wednesday we will hold open 





registration for those desiring to join 
our lodge. During the month of Oc- 
tober all applicants will attend classes 
for an hour on Saturdays to acquaint 
them with our purposes and our work. 

“In November we will have our reg- 
ular meeting and only our initiation 
the Wednesday evening before Thanks- 
giving. 

“T trust you all realize this is merely 
a resume of our work and our more 
concise programs will of necessity be 
made out nearer their dates. We are 
sure the meetings will be of interest to 
all Junior Unionists. 

“IT move the acceptance of our pre- 
liminary report, Mr. President.” 

The report was accepted by proper 
vote. After all other business before 
the lodge was concluded, Marion 
Becker led in the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the meeting was 
adjourned. 

On Monday the Stalwarts were 
ready for the big parade. The Central 
Labor Union had given them a promi- 
nent place on one of the floats. They 
were applauded generously by the hosts 
of spectators. 

On Tuesday school opened. 

Jasper and Sam, who were neigh- 
bors, rode along on their bicycles dis- 
cussing Junior Union affairs. They 
were hailed by Melton Mills who joined 
them. 

“Say, Mel, how about helping us 
out?” Sam asked him. 

“What’s the dope?” Mel inquired. 

Jasper answered: 

“We're starting our Junior Union 
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membership drive at once. You weren’t 
at the meeting Saturday. We want you 
to be our publicity man in your section. 
How’s about it?” 

“Sure. There are some dandy kids 
in our class who should belong.” 

“Here comes a bunch of the girls,” 
remarked Sam. “I want to see Joan a 
sec.” 

After greetings were exchanged Sam 
asked Joan to take care of publicity in 
her section. By the time the group 
reached the school building a wave of 
Junior Union membership talk was 
well under way. 

During the week the young people 
settled down to the routine of classes 
after a fashion. On Saturday, how- 
ever, they filled the big auditorium to 
hear the new principal speak. 

He opened his talk by compliment- 
ing the Stalwarts on their float in the 
parade. Evidently he had made in- 
quiries concerning their organization, 
for he was well informed on the sub- 
ject. 

“Never be ashamed of labor,” he 
said. “To work is to fulfill one’s des- 
tiny. To work together with your fel- 
low-men in harmony of spirit is to ful- 
fill the highest dreams of mankind. 
To band together to advance the cause 
of civilization is a noble pursuit. 

“Trade unions were founded to bring 
about good wages, sanitary and health- 
ful working conditions and _ shorter 
work hours, thereby increasing the 
benefits of our vast wealth. 

“T am indeed gratified to know that 
you, in your organization, are study- 
ing labor problems. I am proud to be 
the principal of a school where the 
boys and girls look into the past as 
they build for the future. Keep on 
with your good work. , 

“T promise you shall always receive 
sympathetic cooperation from me while 
I am in office as your principal.” 

As the applause died down and Mr. 
Rugge took his seat, Sam took over 
the meeting. There was but little busi- 
ness to be transacted and the announce- 
ment of the steak roast for the next 
Saturday was uproariously received. 

After the flag salute and the singing 
of “America” the meeting closed. 








There is no more effective way of 
furthering trade unionism than by 
spending your union-earned dollars 
for union-made products and union 
services. It is your duty to yourself, 
to your fellow-worker and to your 
country. So when you make your 
purchases, be sure every article car- 
ries the union label. And when you 
visit a restaurant, a bar or a barber 
shop, make certain that it displays the 
union shop card. Wherever you go, 
whatever -you buy ... ALWAYS 
SPEND YOUR MONEY UNION! 


Now ta the time lo 
TAKE THE PLEDGE 


“I promise to buy only from firms that 
display union labels, shop cards or 
working buttons!” This promise is a 
pledge of allegiance to the ideals that 
inspired the organization of wage- 
earners. It is concrete evidence that 
we want only goods and services that 
come from workers who enjoy decent 
wages and conditions. Take the pledge 
and obey the pledge... BUY UNION 
ALWAYS! 








Union label information can be obtained by writing to I. M. 
Ornburn, Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, at the A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 





